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For the Woman's Journal. 
NIAGARA. 


BY J. K. 


Of four great inland seas the overflow, 
Impatient hurries onward broad and deep, 
And with resistless force doth headlong sweep 
To make its plunge into the depths below. 
Drawn by Niagara's majesty, some go 
And spell -bound gaze, while o’er their senses creep 
Great awe anddread. With rapture others weep, 
For its undying song affects them so, 
Or its supernal beauty. In the soul 
What glories there were seen, what undertone 
Of praise and joy were heard, were round it thrown, 
What sacredness, could the vast stream of life 
Th at ceaseless whirls, with frantic struggles rife, 
Over the brink, in God's praise ever roll. 





DEALING WITH LEGISLATURES. 


Many readers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
will spend more or less time, this winter, in 
bringing various matters before legislatures, 
and any suggestions as to dealing with these 
august bodies will therefore be in order. 
For the first time, the present writer finds 
himself in a position to judge, from the in- 
side, how these things look. Not that the 
matter of Woman Suffrage has yet really 
come up, at the time of writing, in either 
house in Massachusetts; but it has been ar- 
gued befure Committees, and I have sat on 
sume of these, and have been present at 
some others, and have naturally made ob- 
servations. 

The first thing necessary in dealing with 
a legislature is to bring the proposition be- 
fore it; and this may be very easily done 
either by a petition, or by getting some 
member to introduce an ‘‘order” of inquiry, 
ora “bill.” Every one presents a petition 
from his own town as a matter of course, 
if requested, and usually from any other 
town, Members are commonly willing to 
introduce an ‘‘order’”’ or perhaps even a 
‘*bill,” evea if they do not quite agree to it 
themselves. In either of these three cases 
the matter comes before the legislature for 
discussion; except where, as in Massachu- 
setts, there is arule forbidding new business 
after a certain day. 

Supposing any subject once before the 
Legislature, it is invariably referred to a 
committee, and that committee is always 
ready to give at least one hearing, public or 
private, to those interested in the matter. 
It is in dealing with these committees that 
most of the work of the friends of any 
measure must lie. These committees are 
usually courteous nad even patient; and 
some of their members are usually open to 
conviction. From the State House point 
of view, lam bound to say that the com- 
mittees on the whole appear rather better 
than many who come before them. I do 
not now speak especially of Woman Suf- 
frage, which is usually represented by a 
rather superior class of advocates. But it 
is not uncommon for really important ques- 
tions to be represented before the commit- 
tees in a way which is sure to defeat the 
very effect desired; the speakers are so of- 
ten unreasonable, or trivial, or rambling or 
Violent; apparently: assuming in advance 
that the whole committee is against them, 
and receiving the simplest question with 
hostility and indignation. This is a need- 





less waste of influence, and all reformers 
should avoid it. 

If all who address committees would re- 
member that it is not like an appeal to a 
great audience, but rather like an argument 
toa jury. it would be a great gain. No 
matter whether the audience of spectators 
be large or small, you are not addressing 
them, and no matter whether they approve 
or disapprove, your argument is equally a 
failure, unless the jury be convinced. Yet 
1 have seen a very accomplished woman, 
coming before a committee, produce a writ- 
ten speech and read it, instantly turning 
her back on every member of the commit- 
tee, and speaking only to the spectators. 
Committees are somewhat sensitive, and 
rightly so, and such 4% speaker creates at 
once a slight hostility in their minds. More- 
over it is generally a mistake to read an ad- 
dress to a committee, in any case, except 
where a great array of statistics is needed; 
the audience is so small and so near that di- 
rect personal speech is much better. Be- 
sides the process of reading often involves 
the use of eye-glasses or spectacles; and 
these are, for some reason, so much more 
unbecoming to a woman than toa man that 
her face especially loses under their disfig- 
urement much of its power. 

The best style of committee speaking, I 
should say, is the most colloquial and di- 
rect; and the least rhetorical and general. 
Committees have usually some acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental principles and 
with the commonplace generalities of a 
subject; what they need is to have the 
practical grievance clearly illustrated, and 
to know the precise defects of the law they 
are asked toamend. Nothing pleases them 
more than a quiet, clear, sensible speaker 
who makes good points and gives them 
something to remember. Next to this in 
value is the power to answer questions and 
meet objections readily and good naturedly; 
even if this does not convince the commit- 
tee, it at least increases their respect for the 
advocates of the cause, and prepares the 
way for conviction by and by. Thus much 
for the preliminary work before committees ; 
—a work which deserves far more attention 
and a higher order of talent than it com- 
monly callsinto use. Of the actual discus- 
sion before the legislature 1 may speak 
some other day. Tv. W. &. 
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THE DIGNITY OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


Where is there any station higher than 
the ordering ‘of the house? While the hus- 
band has to vex himself with outward maf- 
ters, while he has wealth to gather and se- 
cure, while perhaps he takes part in the ad- 
ministration of the State, and everywhere 
depends on circumstances; ruling nothing, 
I may say, while he conceives that he is 
ruling much; compelled to be but politic 
where he would willingly be reasonable, to 
dissemble where he would be open, to be 
false where he would be upright; while 
thus for the sake of an object which he 
never reaches, he must every moment sacri- 
fice the first of objects, harmony with him- 
self—a reasonable housewife is actually 
governing in the interior of her family; has 
the comfort and activity of every person in 
it to provide for, and make possible. What 
is the highest happiness of mortals, if not 
to execute what we consider right and good; 
to be really masters of the means conducive 
to our aims? And where should or can 
our nearest aims be, but in the interior of 
our home? All those indispensable and 
still to be renewed supplies, where do we 
expect, do we require to find them, if not in 
the place where we rise and where we go 
to sleep, where kitchen and cellar, and ev- 
ery species of accommodation for ourselves 
and ours is to be always ready? What un- 
varying activity is needed to conduct this 
constantly recurring series in unbroken liv- 
ing order! How few are the men to whom 
it is given to return regularly like a star, to 
command their day as they command their 
night; to form for themselves their house- 
hold instruments, to sow and to reap, to 
gain and to expend, and to travel round 
their circle with perpetual success and 
peace and love! It is when a woman has 
attained this inward mastery, that she truly 
makes the husband whom she loves, a mas- 
ter; her attention will acquire all sorts of 
knowledge; her activity will turn them all 
to profit. Thus is she dependent upon no 
one; and she procures her husband genuine 
independence, that which is interior and 
domestic; whatever he possesses, he be- 
holds secured; what he earns, well employ- 
ed; and thus he can direct his mind to lofty 
objects and if fortune favors, he may act in 
the state the same character which so well 
becomes his wife at home.—Goethe in Wil- 
helm Meister, Book VI1., Chapter V1. 





MISS MAY AT ROCKLAND. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Quite a large and 
earnest audience of women assembled in 
Lyceum Hall, in this place, on Friday 
p.M., Feb. 20, to listen to an address by 
Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, upon the 
subject of ‘‘School Suffrage aud the Duties 
of the Hour.” The address was full of sug- 
gestive thought, and judging from the en- 
thusiasm manifested, the many questions 
asked and answered, the meeting was more 
than a success. A rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Miss May, and the hope was 
expressed that she would favor us again at 
some time in the near future. We think 
that the audience were pleased with Miss 
May’s suggestion as to forming an auxiliary 
society to the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association (of which Miss May is Presi- 
dent) and that an effort will be made to 
form such a society at once. There now 
seems to be a spirit tending towards organi- 
zation among women which augurs well for 
their advancement. L. A. 8. 

Rockland, Feb, 23, 1880. 
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ONE OPENING FOR WOMEN. 





There is need in Chicago of good models 
to pose before the life classes in the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, And the need must come 
in other places. Perhaps the supply 1n this 
direction may be equal to the demand in 
Boston and in New York. But the greatly 
increased attention to art education every- 
where must inevitably open the way for this 
new branch of service. It is so easily done, 
any one being able to sit or stand still, that 
one would suppose there would be no lack 
of persons to earn money inso ready a man- 
ner. 

Doubtless crowds would apply if the Art 
schools should advertise. But this is not 
desirable. Awkward forms, muddy com- 
plexions, stolid faces are not wanted. Neith- 
er will the common-place, spick and span, 
bread and butter mortal fill the need, nor 
the corsetted, woodeny shapes, one sees so 
constantly everywhere. But almost every 
artist can think of interesting and beautiful 
faces, lithe, well-proportioned forms, even 
if the faces are not so attractive, all of which 
it would be an inspiration to paint after, 
and whose magnetism would help on a class 
wonderfully. Art pupils study from plas- 
ter casts, which of course are rigidly im- 
movable, and when they have attained a 
certain degree of facility are promoted to 
study from the living draped model. There 
isso much ignorance yetin regard to the 
processes by which drawing is taught, that 
when speaking to a friend a few days ago 
of the need of good models and the wish 
that some ladies could be induced to pose, 
she said: ‘‘How much would the models be 
exposed?” 

“Just as much exposed” was the reply, 
‘“‘as the ladies who call upon you in your 
own parlor.” 

“But to sit before a score of people and 
have them all look at you!” 

“Yes, that will be just as dreadful as to 
have all the inmates of a horse-car look at 
you—not half so disagreeable as the leers of 
fifty men standing outside the church door 
on Sunday when you leave church.” 

For if one will remember the students are 
earnest at their work, and when the model 
has taken the place, she is simply a piece 
of machinery which all are to copy, and 
there is little danger that their work will be 
so accurate that any one would recognize it 
to be a portrait. Certainly cities are large 
enough, costumes are variable enough, to 
prevent any unpleasant recognitions. In 
many families there are old-time costumes, 
and sufficient artistic taste to make up 
charming figures that would rival in inter- 
est the peasants that are so persistently 
painted abroad. Not paper cambric effects 
and crude coloring with daubs of burnt 
cork such as are constantly perpetrated in 
tableaux, but a simple, well arranged his- 
toric dress that calls for more ingenuity than 
expense, would be very available capital. 
Before some portrait classes even this is not 
needed. 

In regard to the service, it is after all no 
very easy thing to hold the head still half 
an hour without allowing it to incline one 
way or the other as the eyes move, nor to 
hold the limbs in a fixed position, but it can 
be learned and the learning requires no out- 
lay of money. In the Academy classes, 
models pose for twenty minutes and rest 
ten, alternately, from nine to twelve and 
from one to four, through six successive 
days. A boy of ten was able to hold his 
pose very satisfactorily as an Italian peas- 
ant. The most desirable models have been 
the pupils who have consented to such an 
occasional service because of the intelligence 
added to the mechanical effort. ‘There are 





those who can command three dollars a day 
for posing. The price varies of course, ac- 
cording to circumstances. But here is one 
way in which money might be made by 
those who have no uniform occupation, and 
who have no means to learn one. And the 
need must inevitably be greater than at 
present. F. M. 8. 
Feb. 16. 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, located at Urbana, Illi- 
nois, is, as its name imports, a school 
founded and supported by the State for 
the ‘‘higher education of the industrial 
class;’ a school wherein practicai in- 
struction in the various industries is sup- 
plemented by a liberal, general culture, 
thus continuing the work of the common 
schools, and adding mechanical skill to 
scholarship. 

The University was opened to students 
in 1868, since which time the number of 
students matriculated (up to 1879) was 
thirteen hundred and seventy-one; the 
graduates numbering two hundred and 
two. 

The buildings are several and commodi- 
ous, including a large main building con- 
taining spacious halls for chapel, library, 
museum, art gallery, drawing and lecture 
rooms, a physical laboratory, rooms for 
clay modeling, taxidermy, calisthenics; a 
building containing chemical laboratories; 
machine and carpenter shops; farm build- 
ings, greenhouse, and dormitory. 

The University includes the faqur colleges 
of agriculture, engineering, natural science, 
literature and art, with additional schools 
of military science, drawing and designing, 
commerce, and music. The general aim of 
the school is to carry its motto, ‘‘Learning 
and Labor,” into all its work; to combine 
theory and practice, hence ‘‘shop practice,” 
‘laboratory practice” enter largely into the 
various courses of study. Some of the 
departments are well provided with appar- 
atus for making such practice possible, as 
the agricultural department, which has two 
farms—a stock farm of four hundred and 
ten acres, with stock, buildings, veterinary 
hall and stables, and an experimental farm 
with buildings and machinery. The horti- 
cultural school has orchards, nurseries, 
arboretum, forest tree plantations, green- 
house, and ornamental grounds. The 
machine and carpenter shops are provided 
with engine, tools, machinery. The school 
of civil engineering is also provided with 
instruments for practical use and instruc- 
tion, with a physical laboratory containing 
apparatus for the study of mechanics, heat, 
optics, electricity, and pneumatics. 

The University prides itself upon its 
chemical building, and, indeed, it is believed 
that the advantages for studying chemistry 
are unsurpassed, if equalled, in the West: 
The building is near the main building; 
was erected at a cost of $40,000, is well 
arranged, containing five laboratories, lect- 
ure rooms, store rooms, etc.; and is filled 
with apparatus and material. The upper 
floor is arranged for photography; the 
pharmacy is fitted up as a drug store, the 
pharmaceutical preparations being made by 
the students in the laboratories. 

The natural history museum has col- 
lections of minerals, shells, fossils, with the 
Ward series of casts of famous fossils; a 
large collection of stuffed birds and ani- 
mals, skeletons, herbarium and casts and 
models, all of which are used in illustrat- 
ing the lectures on natural sciences. 

The library contains over eleven thousand 
carefully selected volumes; the art gallery 
has four hundred or more copies, large size 
and reduced of famous statues, busts, bas- 
reliefs, with hundreds of engravings, and 
photographs, copies of great paintings and 
portraits, 

In the shops and on the farms and 
grounds, labor is divided into educational 
and remunerative labor; for the former 
nothing is paid, the latter is paid according 
to its worth. Many students are thus ena- 
bled to pay part of their expenses, end if 
skilled in any kind of work, may be able to 
pay all expenses. Tuition is free, and the 
fees are not heavy. 

In 1871 the University first admitted 
women as students, and many women have 
profited by the opportunity thus offered 
them of gaining a broader culture. 

Apparently no evil has resulted from the 
presence of women; their number is less 
than of the men but they appear to be 
equally earnest and successful students. 
For the benefit of these women-students 
there is a course in domestic science, whose 
aim isto give the practical instruction in 
homemaking and housekeeping, tnat is so 
evidently needed and demanded. 

JEsstE Goopwin. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett WELLS read apaper 
before the Cambridge Sunday Afternoon 
Club, last Sunday. at Mrs. Livermore’s. 

Miss Frances E. Witiarp will speak 
on “Home Protection,” at the parlors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook, on March ist. 

Rey. Exten G. Gusti of the Broad 
Street Christian Church, Westerly, has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect April 1. 

Dr. Suz Wurre, of Chicago, read a valu- 
able and interesting paper at the Social Sci- 
ence Meeting on Thursday, upon “‘Chemis- 
try as Applied to Domestic Economy.” 

Mrs. Orra Lancuorng, of Lynchburgh, 
has sent a petition for Woman Suffrage to a 
member of the Legislature of Virginia. 
So the cause of womerf travels southward. 

Mrs. Exia A. HiaGrnson, on the 13th 
inst., addressed Mayor Brush, of Buffalo, 
in behalf of the enforcement of the Sunday 
Liquor Law. The petition was a huge roll 
of manuscript neatly tied with blue ribbon, 
and was presented to the Mayor after the 
address, which had been eloquently and 
earnestly given. Mayor Brush said the 
Board of Excise would give it consideration. 

Mrs. K. T. Woops, of Salem, read an 
admirable paper entitled a ‘‘Plea for Chil- 
dren” before a select audience at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Page, in Charlestown, on Sat- 
urday last, under the auspices of the Moral 
Education Association of Boston. 

Mrs. ZapeL Barnes Gusrarson, who 
gives a charming picture of Swedish life in 
the March Harper's Magazine, is the lady to 
whom Americans of the present generation 
are indebted for the revival and republica- 
tion of the too-long-forgotten poems of 
Maria del Occidente. 

Miss CuHartotTe A. Scorr, of Girton 
College, Cambridge, may permit herself to 
wear a smile of modest triumph when in 
presence of the tyrant, Man. She has ob- 
tained the position of ‘‘Equal to the Eighth 
Wrangler” in the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge. Thus far the highest place won 
by any lady student has been among the 
Senior Optimes (Second Class.) 

Miss Jutra A. Upton has written an 
open letter, inquiring of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Michigan, as to 
why they do not support the movement for 
Suffrage ballot. The Union replies, in an 
open letter from Mrs. B. B. Hudson, Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. J. B. Porter, Chairman of 
the Executive Board, saying such an agita- 
tion would “divide the temperance work- 
ers.” 

Mrs. Mc CLELLAN Brown has inaugurat- 
ed a movement for church temperance work 
which seems fruitful of good results. At 
meetings lately held by her in Elizabeth, 

J., many names were given to the pledge. 
The local ministers, Rev. Shook of the 
Presbyterian, Rev. Burk of the “Baptist; 
Rev. Dean of the Methodist, and Rev. Pol- 
lock of the United Presbyterian church 
heartily codperate with her. 

Miss ALICE BAKER gave the Cambridge 
Woman’sUnior, on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week,a very interesting account of a visit 
to the Azores last summer, commencing with 
a description of the journey, and describing 
the inhabitants of the islands. She also 
gave a description of two extinct volcanoes, 
and showed specimens of garments worn by 
the natives and of elegant lace made by 
them. There wasa large attendance at the 
meeting. 

‘Miss EstHER Mary Cornisu-BowDen, 
aged eight years, has just been awarded by 
the Royal Humane Society its medal and a 
handsome testimonial explanatory of the 
circumstances under which she bravely en- 
titled herself to receive that medal. She is 
the daughter of a gentleman living at Black- 
hall, Avonwick, Ivybridge, Devonshire, 
and she saved the life of her governess, Miss 
Bradshaw, who, when returning from Sun- 
day school on the 30th of November, last, 
with the youthful heroine and her youngest 
sister, turned giddy and fell into a pond six 
feet deep with water. Despatching her 
youngest sister to the keeper’s lodge, Miss 
Cornish-Bowden bent over the pool, trying 
to lay hold of her drowning governess. 
This she did, but in the effort she overbal- 
anced herself, fell into the pond, and sank. 
Never losing her presence of mind, she re- 
tained her grip of the governess, and when 
she rose to the surface she still held her by 
the right hand, while with the left she 
caught hold of some short bushes. In this 
position they remained for about five min- 
utes, the child calling for help. Eventually 
a passing workman heard the cries and as- 
sisted Miss Bradshaw and the child out of 
the water. The former was much exhaust- 
ed and partially insensible, but her brave 
little rescuer appeared quite unconcerned. 
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WHAT SHALL WE WRAP THE BABY IN? 
BY UUCY LARCOM. ; 


What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Silks are too coarse and velvets too rough, 
Snowiest linens not half white enough, 

Web of right fineness no fairy can spin. 

‘What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Softest of colors may cover his bed,— 
Delicate hues of the sy and the rose, 
Tints of all buds that in May-morns unclose 

When on the bosom of sleep drops his head; 

He must have something more heavenly instead. 

‘What shall we wrap the baby in? 

Nothing that fingers have woven will do; 

Looms of the heart weave love ever anew. 
Love, only love, is the right thread to spin; 
Love we must wrap the baby in. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SNOW MAN. 


BY ERVIE. 


I looked from my window an hour ago,— 
My darlings were making a man of snow. 
Over the ponderous body rolled, 
substance fold on fold, 
While two baby girls with shout and glee, 
Turned to the window, and called to me; 
And they hailed the swiftly answering smile 
Which the pane threw back to them the while, 
Por all their laughter would lose a part 
If echoed not from the mother’s heart. 
Over and over he rolled and rolled, 
Scarce forming a man in nature's mold, 
For in spite of effort and shout and cheer, 
He would keep growing a perfect sphere. 
“Now what shall we do oh, what shall we do?” 
And the good dog echoed the question too; 
And the wit and wisdom of three combined 
No plausible “Scheme of Man” could find. 
“] know,” cried one, “we will roll a head, 
And then roll separate arms,’’ she said, 
““"Then stick a nose on the front of his face, 
And make his ears and his mouth in place,” 
And the dog approved with hie great brown eyes» 
And barked right out in his proud surprise. 
So the mother stood with nod and smile, 
As she saw the growth of the stately pile, 
Till at last the urchins crowned him king, 
And bent their knees to the lifeless thing. 
But the noonday sun, refulgent spread, 
Moved on his shoulders the spurious head, 
And the arma fell off, and the kingly face 
Melted and failed in swift disgrace, 
Till the sphere was a soiled and sightless thing. 
And the babes had lost, too soon, their king. 
Then the mother stooped o’er needle and thread 
To hide from too watchful eyes the dread, 
And to dash from her cheek the sudden tear 
Lest their fair young lives might be mirrored here. 
And Clotho swiftly her shuttle threw, 
As the question was pondered; alas! too true. 
How often love gathers the flakes of snow 
'To cloak the blackness that lies below! 
How the image grows, while the perfect whole 
Is atill as distant as pole from pole. 
How love omnipotent then creates 
From its own strong life the form that waite— 

_ For the soul that no heavenly power awakes,— 
For the smile that ne’er o’er the marble breaks, 
Till the poor heart breaks in its grieved surprise, 
And love with its wasting image dies. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN’S MISSION. 


What is it "bout woman’s mission, 
What she must and mustn’t do? 
If she votes, or if she doesn’t, 
What the world is coming to? 
All the papers talk about it 
Just the same thing, o’er and o’er, 
For my life, I can’t discover 
What they keep it going for. 
Hain’t it always been the fashion 
Woman to be ruled by man? 
Then I'd like to know the reason 
We should change that good old plan. 
She can never be man’s equal, 
That is logic, very plain; 
She, who’s lacking moral courage, 
Weaker heart, and lesser brain. 
Oh, I cannot help athinking 
Of the days when I was young, 
When ’twas plain that woman's mission 
Was to sit and hold her tongue. 
Haverhill, Mase , Jan. 20. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


ONE OLD MAID. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 


“Hoxie boy, you must not tease Aunt 
Grace; old maids are always cross, you 
know!” said Mrs. Lucy Hooper, patting af- 
fectionately the cheek of the fifteen year 
old boy, who had upset his aunt’s work- 
basket, mixed her nicely assorted zephyrs, 
given her snowy knitting cotton to the kit- 
ten to roll over the dusty floor, and still 
failing to get due reproof, he began taking 
the hairpins from her nicely combed hair. 
It was in vain that his aunt remonstrated, 
or tried to coax him to better behavior. 
The spirit of mischief possessed him and 
she had no redress. The remark of his 
mother was more of an insult to Grace than 
areproof to the boy, so he continued’ his 
rude pranks until she gathered her work in 
ber arms and left the room, scarcely hiding 
her tears unti] the door closed behind her. 

“I don’t see what makes your aunt so 
touchy and cross lately,” said Mrs. Hooper, 
“she gets worse every day. If I had no 
more to trouble me than she has, I’m sure I 
could get along without getting mad at 
every little thing that didn’t just suit me.” 
Just then Hoxie slyly slipped one of the 
needles out of her kuitting-work, whereat 
she set up such a scolding that he was glad 
to escape it by going to his work. 

His mother sighed, and fell to wondering 
why Grace was so nervous, and why she 
was not more cheerful, when everything 
under the sun that she needed was bought 
for her, ‘without her having to turn her 

band over, as it were, to get it!” She did 
not think of the weeks and months in 
which Grace had given all her time and 
strength to her brother’s family; although, 
if any other women had done half as much 
Mrs. Hooper would have extolled her to 





faithful services. t it was only Grace 
that did it, and her neatness was only old- 
maidishness, her modesty was prudishness, 
and her care of the sick wife and little 
ones, and her careful supervision of the 
house, was only ‘“‘being supported” by her 
brother! 

Wages were unthought of. When her 
dresses could not be turned nor mended 
any more, Lucy or John bought her another 
(just as they did for little Jennie), without 
consulting her regarding color or quality; 
and if she did not always seem quite pleased 
with it, it was ‘‘onby because old maids are 
hard to suit any way!” It would have been 
strange if Grace bad always been pleased 
with their purchases, for sometimes her 
dress did not correspond with her shawl 
and her hat would not be in keeping with 
either. 

It was a dismal foggy morning on which 
Grace sought her room to escape the teasing 
of the. young tyrant who had long ago 
learned that ma did not care much about 
them, and his pa only laughed when he 
heard of his tricks upon Aunt Grace. ‘‘It 
is so natural to tease old maids,” was his 
brotherly comment. She opened the win- 
dow, and sitting upon the floor, with her 
arms resting upon the window sill, she 
looked out at the fog, and wondered why 
she was expected to bear meekly all the 
mischievous pranks of the children whom 
she had cared for in infancy, and beside 
whose sick beds she had watched, by day 
and by night, through all the sicknesses to 
which children are subject. She had washed 
them and dressed them and fed them for 
months together. She had done her best to 
get them started oo the right way; and yet, 
she must put up with all their naughty 
pranks without a word, for remonstrances 
on her part were only looked upon as 
“‘crossness” which would not exist but for 
the fact that she was an ‘‘old maid.” 

“Why,” she thought, ‘‘if I only scolded 
half as much as Lucy does, the very top of 
the house would fly right off in protest! 
And why must I be told every day that I 
am an old maid, just as if it was something 
to be ashamed of, and not the result of 
common sense, and devotion to the rela- 
tives who constantly twit me of the fact!” 

But she was somewhat inclined to doubt 
the common sense of her exclusive devotion 
to her relutives, this morning.. She could 
just discern through the fog a pleasant 
house over the way. She might have been 
its mistress, with the pleasant privilege of 
seeing that Mr. Holt did not go to bed with 
his boots on, every time he came from 
town, if she had not had sense enough to 
refuse a young man who would not sign the 
pledge, and asserted that ‘‘a glass now and 
then would not hurt any man.” Poor Amy 
Parr who won ‘‘the prize,” as John and 
Lucy called him in those days when they 
wanted Grace to accept him, had plenty of 
time to repent her rashness, for his ‘‘glass 
now and then” grew to ‘‘a glass as often as 
he could get it,” and he was often brought 
home too drunk to walk alone. With a 
prayer of thankfulness that Amy’s fate was 
not hers, her mind went back to her child- 
hood. What evil thing had she done that 
husband and children had been denied 
her? 2 

She went over again those days when her 
mother needed her constant care, and she 
had given up society, and all the pleasant 
diversions of youth, that she might care for, 
and comfort, the invalid whose declining 
health made the gentle band, and thought- 
ful heart of Grace necessary to any degree 
of comfort for her. The sons were free to 
make the most of their lives and opportuni-: 
ties, and they went forth willingly to win 
their places, for ‘‘Grace was with mother.” 
The daughters enjoyed their youth, and 
attended schools, and visited distant rela- 
tives, and went into society without a qualm 
of conscience, for ‘‘mother is so nervous 
she cannot bear to have any one do a thing 
for her except Grace!” But the truth was 
that they took no’ pains to be pleasant and 
helpful inthe sickroom. Their movements 
were harsh, and their manners impatient, 
for their hearts were on their. new dresses 
which they were impatient to finish, or with 
the merry party picnicing in the distant 
woods. They did not care to be shut up in 
the sick room, and had no quieting influ- 
ence on the sick mother. How glad she 
was when Grace returned. How quietly 
her hands adjusted whatever was out of 
place. How gently she spoke, never seem- 
ing impatient toward any one, or anything. 
How like magic her quiet magnetic hands 
soothed the agitated nerves and set all go- 
ing smoothly again. Jane and Martha 
could never get into her ways, and so she 
devoted herself entirely to the sufferer, 
until death opened the doors of a higher 
life to the tired spirit. 

And then her work was gone, and her 
home also; for notwithstanding neighbor 
Johnston’s hint that the rest of the brothers 
and sisters should give their share of the 
homestead to Grace, as a well earned re- 
ward for her years of care, and faithful per- 
formance of their duty, as well as hers, it 
was sold, and each took their portion re- 
marking that Grace would not like to live 
alone, and that she could have a home with 
any of them as long as she wanted it. But 





means home. True, ali gave her shelter, 
but she was expected to pay for it by untir- 
ing devotion to the wants of the whole 
household. 

Her brothers came to her for missing but- 
tons, they brought to her dilapidated pock- 
ets and coats, and backless vests, and never 
would slave-holder have been more aston- 
ished if black Pomp had refused to do his 
bidding, than they would have been if 
Grace had not always been ready to wait 
upon them. The children came to her for 
everything under the sun, and, if she ever 
refused them anything, was rewarded by 
being told that she was ‘‘a cross old maid.” 

Sister and sister-in-law saved disagreeable 
work until Grace came, because she had 
“‘gsuch an easy way of getting through with 
hard work,” but they knew that her way 
was only to work right along without 
grumbling when she had a disagreeable task 
to perform. And she never had a day, nor 
an hour, that she could call her own, for 
she was the servant of all, and they felt free 
to call upon her day or night. 

Did Martha’s children have the chicken- 
pox or the mumps? Aunt Grace must come 
at once, for no one else could keep them so 
quiet as she. Had Jane’s peevish family 
the measles, Grace must be sent for to coax 
and pet and wear herself half to death, to 
keep them from eating too much, or to 
make them take their medicine, and save 
them from taking cold. 

Were the brothers’ wives or the sisters 
sick? No one but Grace could care for the 
children and nurse the patient back to 
health, and so she had given the best part 
of her life for others, and now she was truly 
‘‘a poor old maid.” Forty winters had 
swept by her with many sunny days of 
course, for she had been happy in her du- 
ties, as she called her work, yet they had 
left gleams of frost in her hair, and lines of 
care on her face. They were tokens of her 
labor of love for her people, yet they only 
regarded them as so many signs that she 
was “‘truly getting to be a real old maid.” 

Sitting by the window, with the mists 
wavering in the air around her, likeso many 
ghosts of lost opportunities come to upbraid 
her, Grace remembered how that very 
morning her brother had seriously lectured 
her upon the folly of women’s thinking 
themselves too good to marry common folks, 
and taking no pains to make themselves 
pleasant and agrecable to men, and after 
much more of the same sort he wound up 
by saying that, ‘It served them just right 
to be left at last poor and old, and a burden 
to their relatives.” Poor Grace. Her head 
fell upon her arms and she sobbed convul- 
sively, as she remembered the unfeeling 
words. 

And when had she had time to make 
herself pleasant and much to be desired by 
any one, except these same brothers and 
sisters, who now after absorbing her very 
life into their own, feared that she would 
‘become a burden” to them? 

It seemed to Grace but yesterday, al- 
though it was fifteen years before that John 
went to Martha’s with the word that his 
wife was sick, and that she must have 
Grace ‘‘to nurse her up and see to things.” 
She had been working very hard, helping 
Martha clean house and do up her sewing 
for the summer, yet it was not because she 
was all tired out that she hesitated. And 
how surprised John was when she who had 
‘always lived for her folks” as the neigh- 
bors expressed it, seemed reluctant to go. 
But Grace could not tell him that she was 
learning the sweetest lesson that woman 
ever learns, and that she was loth to leave 
Ear! Morton until it was finished. Martha 
was “‘over her hurry” and could spare her— 
she could give no reason for not going, and 
so, witha sad heart she went. And Earl 
was told that she had expected to go to 
Longford for sometime and thought she had 
not cared much for him or she would have 
spoken of it. He thought of writing to her, 
but just then his father sent him west on 
urgent business, and time brushed from his 
heart the picture of sweet Grace Hooper, 
and another woman who had timg to take 
care of herself, became his wife. 

No one knew why Grace was so sad 
through all the spring time, for she cared 
for little Hoxie with a mother’s love, she 
waited upon his mother with a motherly 
patience, and kept the house with a neatness 
it had never known before. She sympa- 
thized with all their troubles, but gave no 
sign of her own heartache, except that she 
grew thin and pale, and when the bracing 
days of autumn came, for they would not 
let her go till then, and she grew no better, 
they began to fear that she might give out 
on their hands, so John thought that per- 
haps she had better go back to Martha’s. 
He would not say to ‘‘get rested,” for he 
had no idea that she had ‘‘done much of 
anything.” To hear him tell the story their 
work wasn’t much anyway, and a sick wo- 
man and a baby or twocould not make 
much difference. But Grace did not wish 
to go to Martha's, where everything would 
remind her of Earl Morton, and ‘‘what 
might have been.” So she told John that 
she would like to make along talked of 
visit to “‘Aunt Mercie” in Tennessee. The 
rest of the family had visited her, both be- 
fore and after marriage, and it seemed as if 





labor she had earned the money, twice over, 
to pay her expenses, and a successful year’s 
business for John would have made it easy 
for him to have given her the money. But 
the doctor’s bills had ‘‘run up awfully,” he 
said, and his “expenses had been so heavy” 
that he didn’t see where the money was to 
come from, and besides he was sure that 
Tennessee would not agree with her, she 
might be taken sick and die out there, which 
latter evil was ‘‘a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished,” as Grace thought, 
when he handed hera five dollar bill, saying 
with a generous flourish, ‘‘Just tell me 
when you need any more.” And that was 
the reward of her six months of care and 
toil, except that Lucy bought her calico for 
a dress and apron, and asked her to come 
back and make their house her home when- 
ever she wished to de so; for Jane’s little 
girl got terribly burned, and that settled 
the question as to where she should go. 

At Jane’s she met Doctor Miller, who 
recognized her excellent qualities, and tried 
to persuade her to go to Cincinnati as a 
regular nurse. But Jane would not hear 
to it, and wrote to the rest about it, and 
they all protested so strongly against the 
idea of ‘‘Grace going out to work,” that 
she meekly gave up a plan which her com- 
monsense told her would be for the best. 

How bitterly she regretted her blindness, 
as she sat watching the ghostly mists as they 
slowly vanished in the distance. If she had 
taken the doctor’s advice she might have 
laid up something for her old age, and not 
have kd so slavish a life either. The out- 
look into the future was not cheering. She 
had borne other people’s burdens, and ask- 
ed for naught in return, and now they were 
wondering what was to be done with her, 
by and by, when old age rendered her less 
useful tothem! ‘Oh if I had only set a 
value on my work and required it of them,” 
she thought, “I should not have been a 
beggar now! I have served everybody faith- 
fully except myself, and now I have neither 
money nor thanks to show for it; but my 
brothers and sisters have added to their 
stores every year.” 

Just then she heard footsteps on the stairs, 
and Lina came in saying, ‘‘Aunt Grace, pa 
says he wants apple dumplings for dinner, 
and ma says she’s tired, and besides, she 
cannot make them as good as you can, and 
so she says will you come right away and 
make some?” 

And so she got up and bathed her face, 
and went to the kitchen, for if anybody 
wonted anything done, Annt Grace could 
always ‘‘do it as well as not.” 


~~ 





WHO ARE “POOR FOLKS.” 


Polly was a bright and beautiful child, 
who, with a brother older than herself, car- 
ried home the bright laundry work to her 
mother’s patrons. She was always neatly 
dressed, and had a happy smile and a cheer- 
ful voice. 

One day Polly carried home some fine 
laces to a lady who was ill, and could not 
be disturbed, but Polly had had strict or- 
ders not to trust her package with any one 
else; so she ventured to go up stairs. 

She stood at the door for a moment, and 
then tapped very lightly, saying to hersef, 
“If she is asleep that won’t wake her, and 
if she’s awake she wil] answer.” 

In a moment a low voice asked, ‘‘Is that 
you, Bridget?” 

‘No, ma’am,” replied Polly, putting her 
lips very close to the key hole and speaking 
in a loud whisper, “It’s Paulina Brown, 
that folks call ‘Little Polly.’ I have a very 
particular message for you and I won't dis- 
turb you a bit if you will let me in.” 

The lady could not help saying ‘‘Comeé 
in,” in answer to this modest request. 

She was in trouble, and that had caused 
her a sick headache. She lay there all alone 
in a darkened room, with no one to care 
whether she got better or not. 

Polly had just come from a bright, sunny 
room with a rag carpet on the floor and 
bright flowers growing in the windows; and 
this room, with its heavy draperies, looked 
gloomy to her. She went up to the bed and 
gave her message in a low, soft voice, and 
then said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Ball, I’m so sorry for 
you! You haven’t any husband nor little 
girl to comfort you when you are sick! 
My mother has father, and Tommy, and 
me, and the baby. Sometimes when she 
has her tired headaches I can drive them 
off just with my own hands and a little bay 
water. I don’t suppose you would let me 
sit upon your nice bed and bathe your head, 
would you?” 

“Yes, Polly; I’m always glad to have 
have such a tidy little girl nearme. You 
will find bay water in that pink bottle on 
the bureau,” said Mrs. Ball. 

While the little soft hands were passing 
over her troubled brow, the lady said, 
Polly, I think your family are the happi- 
est ‘poor people’ I ever met.” 

“O Mrs. Ball, we’re not ‘poor people!’” 
cried Polly, with a queer laugh. ‘There 
are three poor families in our house, but 
we are rich—almost. We were rich once, 
and had half a house, though we’re not so 
rich now, since father lost his arm—but as 
mother can do up laces so beautifully, we're 
pretty rich still! We do lots of things to 





‘‘What can you do for them?” asked the 
lady. 
“O, we save Mrs. Crane’s coal by letting 
her steep her tea in our kitchen—days that 
she can keep warm by sitting in the sun— 
and we take care of Mis, Barnes’ baby, 
whenever she gets a day’s work, and motb- 
er always makes broth enough on Wednes- 
days to share with some one that’s poor.” 

“Who do you call ‘poor folks,’ Polly?” 
asked the lady. 

Polly had no definition ready; but after 
thinking for a moment, replied, ‘‘Poor folks 
are folks who don’t have everything they 
want.” 

“Then you have everything you want?” 
asked Mrs. Ball. 

‘Yes, ma'am,” replied Polly innocently. 
‘‘We all have Sunday clothes besides our 
common ones; and we have good things to 
eat—mother bakes all our bread and pies, 
herself—and we have a real kitchen to 
work and eat in—without a bed in it, like 
poor folks; and we buy a whole ton of coal 
at once, instead of lots of bushels!” 

And so little Polly prattled on in a low, 
pleasant voice, til! the lady really felt bet- 
ter, and said so. ‘‘I’ll tell you what’s another 
real good thing to drive the rest of it off— 
air and sunlight—mother never shuts up for 
a headache,” said the little nurse. 

Here Polly looked at the bronze clock, 
and said, ‘‘it’s time now for the baby to 
wake up, and I shall have to go as soon as I 
let in a little of my sun and air; but I’ll 
come in any time when you have the head- 
ache and cure you again.” 

“Thank you, my good little girl; you 
have almost cured me now,” said Mrs. Ball. 
‘In my closet you will find a large bag full 
of oranges; take them home and share 
them with the ‘poor folks’ in your house.” 

The rich little girl ran home in glee to 
divide the treasures with the less fortunate. 

The poor lady lay alone to reflect on the 
lesson she left behind her. She had lost 
twenty thousand dollars, but she had thirty 
thousand left; and, instead of being thank- 
ful for that, she was bewailing her fate, as 
if she was next to a pauper! She would 
still have all the comforts, although a few 
less luxuries of life; and as she remember- 
ed now no one but herself would suffer by 
the change, for she had never helped ‘‘the 
poor folks in the house,” nor out of it, as 
Polly’s mother was doing. 

‘Poor folks,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘are 
foiks who haven't everything they want. I 
haven’t that twenty thousand, and I never 
can have it again. But I can learn to be 
happy on less, and to share even what I 
have with others.” 

A ray of ‘Polly's sun” peeped in, and a 
breath of her pure air was wafted toward 
her; and she rose, saying: ‘‘Because I have 
lost some of my fortune, I need not there- 
fore throw away my health, the best of all 
my blessings.” 

In Polly’s sense of the word, the poor are 
often found amid elegance and luxury, and 
the truly rich in humble dwellings —Zz, 

-————-— «me ——___—_ 


DO WE WANT TO VOTE? 


Epitors JouRNAL:—I hear it frequently 
asserted that women do not desire enfran- 
chisement, and that when they want to vote, 
the privilege will not bedenied them. True, 
the Suffrage movement is not represented 
by a majority, but the want of numbers is 
simply due to ignorance and prejudice. 

Women, as a rule, give no thought to the 
question, save as it appears through others’ 
spectacles; Suffrage is never thought of as 
a blessing, or as a right. The idea of voting 
is, to our sex, fearfully distorted and woful- 
ly out of place; it is not what it is, but 
what it appears to be. A noisy room, full 
of half-tipsy men, smoking and retailing 
obscene tales and jokes for their own de- 
lectation and that of those who care to listen. 
Pushing and crowding on every corner, ob- 
scenity and profanity holding such sway 
that timid females wonder why an angel 
with an avenging sword is not sent to cut 
short the career of the average ward poli- 
tician. Then mayhap be hurried to the 
station-house by a burly policeman and 
placed in a cell on a charge of illegal voting 
or of procuring illegal votes, just like a 
man. Is it strange that we are dubious in 
regard to results, when we can see no 
farther than this? If the curtain were rais- 
ed and the bright glare of the noonday sun 
illumined the background, opinions would 
change, and not a few but every woman 
would want to hear the magic words of 
emancipation, of equality. 

But passing from our sex and looking 
back through the mists of intervening years, 
what do we find recorded in history con- 
cerning the noble lords of creation? In the 
early ages of the mixed monarchy in Rome 
when the people voted in all the popular 
assemblies it was to them but an indifferent 
privilege. They had power to exercise in- 
dividual judgment, but when this power 
was finally taken from them, I fail to find 
account of a great generallamentation. The 
same may almost be said of every early re- 
public, and later on the same lack of enthu- 
siasm prevailed in the English House of 
Commons. This body-was the voice of the 
people,and yet what diffidence, not to say ab- 
ject servility did they not display. For near 
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two centuries their petitions were most hum- 

e, nuoing with, ‘‘Your poor poor com- 
pew <8 po | pray,” concluding with, “for 
4God’s sake and as an act of charity.” After 
their separation from the barons it was a 
long time before they were conscious of 
their own strength and dignity and it was 
usual for them to request the lords to send 
gome one to instruct them in their duty, 
“on account of the arduousness of their 
charge, and the feebleness of their own 
powers and understandings.” Yet the mod- 
esty and diffidence was not attributed to 
poverty of appreciation, nor has it ever been 
used as an argument against the justice of 
allowing man a right to judge for himself. 

Even in our own day there are scores of 
very good men who are not imbued with 
very lofty sentiments engendered by the ex- 
ercise of their prerogative. They vote 
simply as a matter of course or because re- 
quested by some candidate or other. Again 
there are many men who would never de- 
posit a ballot unless they had pecuniary 
benefits in anticipation. Before any elec- 
tion, almost daily you will see a candidate 
or one of his constituents, with a small bri- 
gade of men eager to be naturalized. It is 
a fact that some of these men would never 
dream of ‘‘taking out their papers’ were 
they not influenced or stimulated to it by 
an oily-tongued professional politician. 
How for the suke of giving the death stroke 
to this argument, which seems to me to be 
the only one with any degree of truth in it 
will not some volunteer take the matter in 
hand and canvass the States, utilizing every 
means to gain the result? Theeffect would 
be electrical and not a woman from here to 
the north pole but would be eager for the 
ballot and most confident of its happy ef- 
fects, Until this is done or all doubts set 
at rest by a sixteenth amendment, the same 
cry will be of force, ‘Women do not want 
to vote and when they do, the right will be 
accorded them,” 

Let the powers that be, show generosity, 
give us their confidence and time will do 
the rest. The opportunity alone is wanting 
to prove to the satisfaction of the court and 
jury that Woman can and will use and ap- 
preciate the now hidden value there lies in 
a voice in the government. This power is 
essential; at present we are trading upon 
credit, that is, assuming to be what we are 
not. Basing our claims on the constitution 
we can not be governed unless by our con- 
sent. The question, theoretical as it is, 
requires no developing to give it strength. 
Denying us the ballot is fraud palpable to 
any one, and only gotten over by subtleties 
and dainty handling. It is refusing to ac- 
cept the American’s Credo and going back 
to the days of feudalism, giving usa right 
to existence but a title in eternity. 

Miss WricuHt. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan, 28, 1880. 
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CLERGYMEN AIDING. 





The time we have been waiting for has 
come, when the aid of clergymen and 
church members begins to be offered to 
Woman Suffrage. The Melrose Journal, of 
last week, gives the following extract from 
a sermon preached in that town, which has 
the true sound in it: 

**Rev. George H. Young preached a prac- 
tical and convincing sermon upon the above 
subject at the Unitarian church, Sunday 
evening. The topic is somewhat trite, and 
people are apt to think there is nothing 
more that can be said about it, forgetting 
that the same things need to be said a great 
many times in some cases, and that we have 
no right to leave them to say ‘‘new” things, 
until the end for which they are said is ac- 
complished, which is not the case with the 
Woman question, Mr. Young briefly al- 
luded to the manner in which girls are 
reared, and the views that are inculcated 
into them from the cradle, views that a boy 
would be laughed at for possessing. They 
are trained in idleness, and taught to be- 
lieve a genteel languor to be more becom- 
ing than vigorous health, and that they must 
in some way be cared for without their 
taking any part in the labors of the father 
and sons. What is called ‘‘effeminacy” in 
boys should be regarded as just as deplora- 
ble in girls. If the boys of a family are 
turned upon the world, and forced to de- 
pend upon their own exertions for a liveli- 
hood, they generally prove themselves ca- 
pable of getting one; does the present man- 
ner of educating the girls fit them to do the 
same for themselves under similar circum- 
stances? Girls must be taught to be self- 
reliant, to discard the idea that their only 
mission in life is to personate the ‘‘clinging 
ivy” idea, and that to be able to earn their 
own living if necessary, adds to their wom- 
anliness. He contrasted the present condi- 
tion of women and of public sentiment re- 
garding them, with their condition and the 
condition of the public sentiment in years 
past, and rejoiced in the healthy change the 
Presence of such women as Celia Burleigh 
and her successor and the Revs. Mrs. Han- 
aford and Mrs. Smiley, in the pulpit, Anna 
Dickinson, Lucretia Mott, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore upon the platform, gave such 
abundant evidence of; spoke of the compar- 
atively short time she had been allowed to 
teach in public schools, to attend or take 
part in any public meeting; and would have 
RO restriction placed upon the right of our 





sisters to do whatever they could do well. 
The subject of the coéducation of the sexes 
was touched upon, but left to be settled as 
expediency should demand, only some way 
should be provided in which the girls might 
have as good and practical an education as 
the boys. Mr. Young would also have the 
full equality of women recognized politic- 
ally, arguing that a just government rests 
upon the consent of all the governed, and 
not upon the consent of the men alone, 
and that if Queen Victoria was able to 
rule England, other Victorias were quali- 
fied to sit in her parliament, and yet others 
to help elect that parliament. Such laws 
should be made as will place woman on a 
perfect level with man, no lifting of either 
into superiority. Woman's cause should be 
man’s cause, and man's cause woman’s 
cause—religion simply made practical. His 
conception of the whole matter, and the 
argument and point of thesermon, may very 
readily be seen by taking the meaning of 
the word ‘‘men” in the hymn selected for 
closing the service to mean the whole race 
of mankind, and not simply the male half 


of it.” 
Ali men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies; 
All men are equa! when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


-— 


THE LAW’S PXOTECTION. 


A Washington correspondent of the 
Oregonian states that a young lady of Col- 
fax, W. T., Phebe Larkin by name, who 
had made a declaratory statement in regard 
to a pretémption claim, and after that be- 
came Mrs. Raney, and as such proved up 
her preémption claim, and paid her money, 
is now in trouble because the General Land 
Office has decided that, though her money 
was regularly received at the Colfax Land 
Office, she cannot now have her land be- 
cause she is a married woman, and worse 
than that, her money cannot be refunded 
to her until Congress passes a bill for her 
relief. 

One of the strongest points that advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage find against the 
present subjugated condition of woman 
lies in the fact that it excites ‘‘domestic 
insurrection” among wives and mothers. 
At least two authenticated statements have 
reached this office within the past two 
years wherein women have been compelled 
by the laws of the land to separate from 
their husbands in order to secure home 
steads, and, after their property rights, as 
single women, were secured, have remar 
ried their former legal lords, and again, for 
love’s sake, became nonentities. Weknow 
many married women who have infinitely 
more need of a homestead than any single 
man or woman in the country. And yet 
these women have no hope of securing 
Government lands, because their husbands, 
in some instances before marrying at all, 
had appropriated and squandered their own 
homestead rights. There are other instances 
where husbands, being habitual drunkards 
and constitutional spendthrifts, keep their 
wives and children in poverty and destitu- 
tion, when, but for the failure of the powers 
that be to “‘guarantee to every citizen the 
equal protection of the laws,” the political 
nonentity could become a free-holder in her 
own right. We know other men with hope- 
less judgments hanging over their heads, 
the result of unfortunate speculations against 
which their wives protested in vain, who 
are broken in spirit, and consequently so 
devoid of ambition that life is a constrnt 
hand-to-hand struggle with poverty upon 
the one hand and false appearances upon 
the other; and the wives of these men, 
were it not for the one-sided laws that 
merge the entity of the wife into that of the 
husband, could avail themselves of the 
homestead law without dragging themselves 
through the divorce courts. Were it not 
for the ‘“‘unwarrantable jurisdiction” over 
them which denies to them the same right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” for which their forefathers fought ani 
their foremothers struggled in the o!den 
time, and which the first principles of a 
republican form of government pronounce 
inalienable, there are few homeless women 
who would not have homes of their own 
before their life falls into the sere and 
yellow leaf. 

Do men expect the growing intelligence 
of women to hold its peace and be content 
while wrongs like Phoebe Larkin’s are the 
direct result of a man-made law that taxes 
them without representation and governs 
them without consent?—New North West. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


The Globe Democrat says: ‘‘If the distress 
in Ireland continues—and the probabilities 
are that it will increase—the American peo- 
ple should take the matter of relief out of 
the hands of both factions of the Irish in 
this country, and attend to it themselves. 
Starvation should not be allowed to exist in 
Ireland while there is plenty of food in this 
country to be had for the asking. But the 
people here are sick and tired of the bicker- 
ings and quarrelings of rival Irish societies, 
and they will not contribute to any extent 
through either of them. What is needed is 
a plan of relief on a grand scale, from the 
operations of which both the clergy and 
the land leaguers shall be excluded—a plan 
to embrace the collection of contributions 











of money and food, and a system of distri- 
bution which shall be thoroughly non-secta- 
rian and non-political. If something of this 
kind had been started upon the first reports 
of distress in Ireland, a complete and effect- 
ive system of relief would be in operation 
now. 





THE JINGLING BELLS. 


How many boys and girls know how the 
jingling sleigh-bells are made? How do 
you think the little iron ball gets inside the 
bell? It is too big to be put in through the 
holes in the bell, yet it isinside. How did 
it get there? This little iron ball is called 
“the jinglet.” When you shake the sleigh- 
bell, it jingles. When the horse trots, the 
bells jingle, jingle, jingle. In making the 
bell this jinglet is put inside a little ball of 
mud just the shape of the inside of the bell. 
Then a mould is made just the shape of the 
outside of the bell. This mud ball, with 
the jinglet inside, is placed in the mould of 
the outside, and the melted metal is poured 
in, which fills up the space between the 
mud ball and the mould. When the mould 
is taken off, you see a sleigh-bell, but it will 
not ring, as it is full of dirt. The hot 
metal dries the dirt that the ball is made of 
so it can all be shaken out. After the dirt 
is all shaken out of the holes in the bell, 
the little iron jinglet will still be in the bell, 
and it will ring all right. It took a good 
many years to think how to make a sleigh- 
bell. 











HUMOROUS. 


‘Don’t you think,” said a brother lawyer 
to Judge Underwood, ‘‘that Jim Pierson is 
the greatest liar of a lawyer that ever you 
saw?” ‘‘I should be sorry to say that of 
Brother Pierson,” replied the judge; ‘‘but 
he is certainly more economical of the 
truth than any other lawyer on the circuit!” 


Of the late Bishop Wilberforce this story 
is told: On one occasion, while staying in a 
country house not many miles from Winds. 
or, the daughter of the host, a little girl of 
seven, suddenly broke out before all the as- 
sembled company: ‘‘I want to ask youa 
question, my lord Will you answer me 
very, very truly?” The Bishop smiled, 
took the child on his knee, and said: ‘‘Of 
couse I will, my little dear. What is it?” 
The child looked gravely up at him, and 
let fall the following terrible question: 
‘*Why does every one call you ‘Soapy Sam?” 
You can easily imagine the feelings of the 
coneeer: but the Bishop was quite equal 
to the occasion, and, after having cast a 
half-mocking and cynical glance around the 
room, replied simply, ‘‘I will tel! you, my 
darling. People call me ‘Soapy Sam,’ be- 
cause whenever I get into hot water, I al- 
ways come out with my hands clean.” 


- INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For the Piano. 


Richardson's New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 


($3.25), sustains ite reputation as the most perfect of 
Instruction books, having been many times revised, 
improved, and enlarged. Hundreds of thousands 
have been sold, and it is still in constant and large 
demand. Be sure to get the right book. Notice the 
exact title, and accept no other. 














Now get your EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 


For Reed Organ. 


Th M h d ($2.50), by Emer- 
e merson {ho » 8ON AND Mar- 
THEWS, has a capital ‘met ** and an abundance of 
fine pieces, instrmental and vocal, that please while 
they instruct the learner 





Do not forget 


Waite Roses ! (30 cts.) New Sunday School Song 
ok. A great success. By ABBEY AND MUNGER. 
Everybody should possess it. 


Temperance Jewers (35 cts.) By J. H. Tenney. 
New Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake. 


Emerson's ANTHEM Book ($1.25). By L. O. Emer™ 
son. Unexcelled in quality. Very choice and 
large collection. 


AMERICAN ANTHEM Book ($1.25). 100 easy An™ 
thems, for common choirs. By Jounson, TENNEY 
AND ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 





Office hours from 8 to9 4. m., and2to4pP.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ¥ 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago, 


Office hours from 8 a.m. to1 p.m. and from 6 to 74 P,x. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines pottents by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enl: ments, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will itively cure Rheumatism, Neural; Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and. jo pain 
through the kidneys, liver and sho ers Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal o 8, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will poms the hair from turning grey for years. 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, apuiagne, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 

Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston, 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 





























HYGiENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & ©o., 

6 East 14th St.,N.YV.City, 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the pretty Embossed Pictures and 

Cards—New Novelties in Valentines ready Feb. 1 or 

before. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
(One store only.) 4w4 


ARTIST'S, MATERIALS, fie 
' < opus 


ers by Mail or Express ron tly attended to. 
sues nee oe 
m n, * Col 
594 Washington street, Boston " rei 











‘ ly 
FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
™ Catalogues furnished gratis upon application, 
493m 








The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair. 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 
The Invalid Self-propelling Chair is without its 


rival (see cut). Has been awarded th 
food Superiority and Merit wherever aia ahi. 


Parlor, Library,In- 
valid Chair. “Hook. 


e- 
gance, Lightness, 
Strength, Simplici- 
ty and Comfort. 

_ Call and exam- 
ne our various 
tyles of chairs at 





TnvalidSelf-Propelling Chair. 
hen desired the wheels can 
can be detached, and it be- 
me the ordinary Reclining 


Manufactory, No. 585 Washington street, Boston. 





Adjustable 





66: week a own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, H. Hatuetr &Co., Portland, 





712 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


---- —— 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 
(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANO 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND 


nines aT 

LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON lym 


McPHAIL & GO. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Cau and 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
8 lym 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable. 
E..Ww TYLER, = $06 Weshingtom 
. . ent, 
Boston, (over Williams & verett's.) ian, 












BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, ¢ $175. 


The ‘Blake Pianos” are considered the beat toned 
os A. Sateser Snepeente a De market, A 
n guarantee for five years with every piano. 
west prices; easiest terms. Call and pat or 
send for jogue. - 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington 8t., Boston. 
8mo4s 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Marstons 


DINING: | 
ROOMS. | 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 
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Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


' 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 
Hass DSOME, strong eno to hold ye 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the s of atable-leaf, can 
be carried easily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess 


Economy 0.. 27 Franklin St. 
Dr BR. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 








No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MA 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 
Although I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 


me of an OVARIAN TUMOR b: coating the 

remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. oCtor. 
BAKERSFIELD, VT. 

child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 


M 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given oth- 
er physicians. a BARNES. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost —— helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene's treatment. 
THOMAS O'NEIL. 


The Doctors be consulted agonal DISEASES, 
free of charge, ‘pawonally or by | " 





34 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS PAPERS. 


A few sets of the proseedings of the Wo- 
man’s Congress held in Philadelphia in 
1876, which it will be remembered had many 
papers of permanent interest, are at this of- 
fice done up in wrappers ready for mailing. 
They will be sent to any address on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 

INDEX TO THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

We will send an index of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, for the year 1879, to any sub- 
scriber who desires to bind the volumes, 
and who will so inform us. 


GREAT SUFFRAGE MEETING (‘IN ENGLAND. 


The Manchester Hzaminer and Times of 
the 4th inst., devotes five and a half of its 
broad columns to a report, and nearly two 
columns of editorial, to the great meet- 
ing for Woman Suffrage in Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, England, Feb. 3, a 
meeting which so overflowed the capacity 
of the hall that a second meeting was 
--promptly organized in Memorial Hall, Al- 








bert Square, at which Mrs. Lucas presided, , 


her sister, Mrs, Mc Laren, presiding at the 
Free Trade Hall meeting. 

It was a grand national demonstration, 
delegates being present from every part of 
the United Kingdom. The meeting was 
a most inspiring and hopeful one. Eliza- 
beth Pease Nichol, like our Lucretia Mott, 
80 long devoted to the freedom of the slaves, 
‘was present, also-Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 
The Suffragists of England have the sup- 
port of Gladstone, and Beaconsfield is not 
opposed tothem. This meeting which had 
the earnest, skillful care of Miss Lydia E. 
Becker, in getting it up, will prove to have 
been an effective force to aid the cause on 
both sides the ocean. 

The Manchester Hraminer and Times, in 
a leading editorial says. .. . 

‘The sense of justice which characterises 
the present age is leading gradually but 
sarely to a recognition of the claims of 
women to absolute equality with men as 
regards their civil rights, especially with 
respect to marriage, property, and the 
guardianship of their children. In this 
country the right of women to vote in ves- 
try is of immemorial standing. They vote 
in the election of Poor-law Guardians, in 
Municipal and School Board Elections, and 
the Elementary School Act, as we have 
good reason to know, permitted them to be 
elected as members of school boards. The 
significant fact to be gathered from these 
particulars is that women are advancing 
along the whole Jine, and if there is any 
force in precedenf and logic we have every 
reason to infer that they have not yet 
reached the farthest limit. When one 
right is admitted it is apt to elbow in other 
rights, When the right of voting is allow- 

in one or two departments of public life, 
it becemes difficult to show cause why the 
right should not be admitted in another for 
which no different qualifications are indis- 
pensable. Thus dogmatism on the side of 
exclusiveness is already discredited and ob- 
solete, and the most that can be said against 
the political claims of women is that they 
are not satisfactorily made out.” 

Elsewhere in these columns are extracts 
from the report of this remarkable meeting. 
Nothing like it has occurred in England 
since the great anti-corn law meetings. 

We shail wait now to see what concession 
Parliament will make to the petition of 
women for an extension of their right of 
Suffrage. Meantime the very fact of the 
existence of this wide-spread interest among 
women themselves, will go far to make a 
favorable public sentiment, and hence to 
influence the action of Parliament. L. 8. 


o> 


ONLY A TRIFLE. 

Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich, one of the 
most active Suffragists in California, peti- 
tioned for a removal of her politica] disabil- 
ities. On this the San José Mercury says: 

The Assembly Judiciary Committee has 
repo back a resolution with reference 
to the political disabilities of Mrs. Knox- 
Goodrich, of San — — fe 
lady is not laboring under any political dis- 
abilities that the Legislature has power to 
remove; that she could hold any office in 
the giftof the people, and that the only 
right she could not enjoy is that of Suffrage. 

How sma!l a thing the absence of the 
right of Suffrage seems in the case of a 
woman? How large, in the case of men, 
as witness the Jate facts in Maine.  L. 8. 








WOMEN VOTERS IN KENTUCKY’ 


Under the above heading the Loutsville 
Courier Journal claims precedence of all 
other States in having secured School Suf- 
frage for women, and with just pride claims 
that Kentucky women have had this right 
sixteen years. It says:— 

Some of our Northern contemporaries 
are boasting immensely of the wonderful 

rogress of their ‘portion of the Union ‘in 
iberality, because two or three Northern 
States bave recently given women permis- 
sion to vote for School Trustees. Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont have only accorded 
this privilege within two years, and there 
never was such a display of reckless boast- 
ing as in these States. For the benefit of 
our Northern fellow-citizens we call atten- 
tion to the fact that for many years—six- 
teen, at least Kentucky has _ bidden 
women to the polls to vote for Trustees. 
The law for the election of School Trus- 
tees reads as follows in the first section: 
“Each school district shall be under the 
control of one Trustee, an election for 
whom shall be held at the schoolhouse of 
such district, or such other convenient 
place as the Trustee may select. . . . 
At this election the qualified white voters 
of the county shall be the electors, and 
any white widow, having a child between 
six and twenty years of age, may also vote 
in person or by written proxy.” 

he widows of Kentucky have not 
shown a very fervent desire to avail them. 
selves of this privilege, but they can, at 
any election for School Trustees, assert 
their rights so freely accorded them. 
Our Massachusetts fellow-citizens were 
very tardy in giving the “sacred ballot” to 
women. Kentucky is really far ahead of 
the Northern States in according privi- 
leges to this sex. The office of State Libra- 
rian has been well filled for some years by 
women. 

Now let Kentucky lead the way, and be 
the first to establish the full suffrage, not 
for ‘‘white widows” only, but for all wom- 
en citizens in that State. The day will 
come when the men of that State will take 
more satisfaction out of this last fact than 
they now do out of the first. L, 8. 
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A REMARKABLE SCENE, 


If any doubter still thinks the question 
of equal rights has made no progress, let 
him read the following fact telegraphed by 
**Perley” to the Boston Jowrnal:— 





There was a novel scene in the United ° 


States supreme court room on Monday. 
Joel Parker of New Jersey, Democratic 
candidate for the presidential nomination, 
had just had his admission to the bar of 
the United States supreme court moved, 
wher Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who was ad- 
mitted to practice before the court by 
special act in the last Congress, rose, and in 
a shrill, piping voice moved the admission 
of a lawyer from South Carolina, who, she 
certified upon honor, possessed ‘the necessa- 
ry qualifications to practice before the 
supreme court of the United States. The 
lawyer whose admission she moved rose 
and proved to be a negro. Joel Parker, 
democratic candidate for president, and 
this negro then stepped forward to the 
clerk’s desk, placed their hands on the 
same Bible, and were sworn in together, 
very near tothe niche where the bust of 
Chief Justice Taney, the author of the 
Dred Scott decision, is paced. The most 
visionary prophets of the last decade would 
scarcely have ventured to predict that a 
negro, upon a motion of a woman, who is 
a qualified counsellor before that court, 
would have been enrolled among the coun- 
sellors of the supreme court of the United 
States together with a democratic candi- 
date for the presidency. 

No single fact has occurred that so strik- 
ingly illustrates the growth of the idea of 
equal rights within the last twenty years. 

A negro, who a little while ago had ‘‘no 
rights which a white man was bound to 
respect,” and a democratic candidate for 
the presidency, each on the motion of a 
woman, who by the common law until 
lately had not the custody of herself, or the 
ownership of her own clothes, are admitted 
to practice in the supreme court of the 
United States, the woman having preceded 
them! 

If existing inequality and consequent 
laws ever press so hard as to cause us to 
feel we are gaining nothing, let the above 
incident be recalled, together with constant- 
ly occurring gains, which like milestones 
measure the distances we have passed. 

L. 8. 





ene SEs travers 
SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL IN CONGRESS. 


The Memorial of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association to Congress pray- 
ing for a ‘“‘Legal Method of counting and 
determining the Presidential Votes’’ that 
‘‘will secure a peaceful adjustment of all 
Presidential controversies,’’ was sent to 
Hon. George B. Loring, Representative 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Loring writes under date Feb. 21: 

“Epirors JouRNAL:—I tried in vain to 
get the memorial into the Record yesterday. 
Objection was made by Mr. Steele, of 
North Carolina, and one objection kills. 


The speaker endeavored to get him to with- ; 


draw his objection, but he would not do it.” 
A similar memorial was sent Hon. George 
F. Hoar in the Senate, and from this we 
have not heard. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
who carefully examined the memorial, ex- 
pressed his high approval of it, and his 
pleasure that Suffragists thus showed an in- 
terest in national questions outside of Suf- 
frage. It may have better fortune in the 
other House. L. 8. 





HOUSEKEEPING ACCORDING TO GUETHE. 


Geethe’s statement of the high duties and 
important office of the house-keeper is not 
an over-estimate. But so long as the house- 
keeper is disfranchised in company with 
felons and idiots, so long as her best service 
has no material value, so long as it is de- 
manded in order to give man free opportu- 
nity to enrich and advance himself, so long 
like a wounded bird, housekeeping carries a 
hurt which will not permit it to rise to very 
lofty heights An enthusiastic admirer of 
Chinese law, government and manners, pic- 
tured to his audience in glowing words the 
honesty, the simplicity, the straightforward 
dealing of the Chinese. When he had con- 
cluded, he was asked, ‘‘But do they think 
women have no souls”? ‘‘Ah!” said he, 
‘That is the sorry thing about it all.” 

So the legal contempt for the housekeeper 
and her service vitiates every fine statement 
made for it which does not include the de- 
mand for its honorable recognition. 

L. 8 
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WOMEN AND INDIANS—THE DIFFERENCE. 


When one of the Indian tribes in this 
State desired full citizenship for the men of 
the tribe, one of their women came before 
a committee of the Legislature, stated the 
case, and a law was passed which admitted 
Indian men to full citizenship. 

Women of the Old Bay State have been 
asking for the right of citizenship for more 
than a score of years; but without avail. 
And now comes a despatch from Wasbing- 
ton which says: 

P The moans Coma on Westartes to- 

ay agreed bya small majority to report 
Senster Vest’s Oklahama bill fs Mat It 
extends the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of a United States Court to be established 
over the Indian territory, allows any Indian 
to become a citizen by appearing before the 
court and declaring his purpose. 

If this bill pass, any male Indian may be- 
come a citizen by declaring his purpose to 
become one. But the lawmakers who so 
readily admit Indians, persistently shut out 
their own mothers from the rights of citi- 
zenship. Actions speak louder than words. 

is 





SPEECH OF MR. ERNST BEFORE THE MAS 


‘SACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. Uhairman and Gentlemen :—When it 
was first meee to me that I should say 
a few words at this hearing, I hesitated 
about doing so, because I knew so much 
had already been said and well said by oth- 
ers, and it seemed like a waste of time to 
come here and say over again what had been 
so much better said with apparently little 
or no effect. But then I remembered that 
one of the strongest arguments against the 
movement was that it made no progress, 
obtained no converts—that the same peru 
appeared here year after year asking for 
something which women themselves do not 
want, and for which there is no demand 
from the community. Now from my own 
experience I am led to believe that there is 
more of this demand than we are apt to 
credit—not an aggressive demand, perhaps, 
but a quiet belief in it growing stronger 
every year, and in a quiet way demanding 
—_ You donot hear much of it up here, 

ut that is because many of the women who 
believe in it are afraid to say so, knowing 
that the moment they open their lips, they 
will be called strong-minded, and the men, 
not feeling a personal need of it, do not feel 
called upon to take a and possi- 
bly disagreeable stand. Certainly that is 
my experience. And for that .reason,—be- 
cause I have hitherto been one of those who 
believed withuut publicly saying so,—I am 
now here to bear my testimony inthe cause, 
feeling that however feebly 1 may express 
myself, and however trite my arguments, 
the mere fact that I am here will show that 
there is at least one new face. 

In the discussion of this question, it seems 
to me we should treat it purely as a practi- 
cal question, looking at it, not with refer- 
ence to the past nor to any other State or 
country, but solely in the light of to-day, 
and as it affects Massachusetts. I can see 
no possible reason nor purpose 1n discussing 
what was right or wrong a hundred or a 
thousand years ago, nor what are the ob- 
jections to-day in Europe, or even in our 
sister States in the South or in the West. 
You are a Committee of the Massachusetts 
legislature, and can , for Massachu- 
setts alone. The question therefore narrows 
itself down so far as this hearing is concern- 
ed, to this: Are the women of Massachu- 
setts worthy to be entrusted with the ballot, 
and does Massachusetts need their help? 

Ido not think I need argue at length upon 
the first of these questions. The women 
of Massachusetts need no defence, nor ar- 
gument in their behalf from me. Their 
whole history speaksfor them. AndI have 
only to beg each one of you gentlemen to 
ask himself whether his own wife, his own 
sister, his own mother is worthy of this 
trust, and if his answer is in the affirmative, 
as I am sure it will be, to charitably apply 
the same standard to the wives, sisters, 
mothers of other men. And I have no fear 
of the result. 

We then come to the other branch—does 
Massachusetts need their help? And TI an- 
swer emphatically that she does. We all 
recognize that there is something wrong in 
politics—that things do not go as smoothly 
as they should. There seems to be some- 
thing lacking, some element wanting. That 
something is Woman. And it is upon this 
selfish platform, that I found my advocacy 
of Woman Suffrage. I believe that men 
need woman’s help. I believe that the 
presence of Woman in politics, in Massa- 
chusetts at least, whatever it may be else- 
where, will bring about # revolution in po- 
litical life. It willclear up the political at- 
mosphere, in a way that will surprise us. 





Fortunately this is not altogether mere 
opinion, unsupported by fact. We have 
already had a little taste of what Woman 
can do for us, in the recent school elections 
held in this State. I am an Inspector of 
Elections in one of the voting precincts in 
Boston, and as such am obliged to sit at the 

lis all day, receiving, sorting and count- 
ing ballots. We get there at half past seven 
in the morning and stay often until six or 
seven at night. It isa warm, comfortable 
place, and as such is a favorite resort of 
many of the unemployed, who file in in the 
early morning, and occupy the day with 
smoking, expectorating, and substituting 
foul air for what clean atmosphere there 
was originally in the room. Their ingenui- 
ty in discovering a variety of brands of bad 
tobacco is something startling. Counting 
votes in such an atmosphere, and getting 
the returns accurate is neither an easy nor 
agreeable task. At the last election in De- 
cember, about twenty-five women registered 
and voted in our precinct. The Board of 
Aldermen passed an order (introduced by a 
gentlemen who is op to Woman Suf- 
frage, and who thanked God that no woman 
relative of his proposed to vote at the elec- 
tion, but who felt that the courtesy was 
due, and that even if women so far forgot 
themselves as to vote, that was no reason 
why men should forget themselves) that 
there should be no smoking uP to twelve 
o’clock noon, and the Police Commission- 
ers gave the precinct officials authority to 
suppress it entirely. We did so in our pre- 
cinct, and although the ballots were partic- 
ularly hard to count, owing to an unusual 
amount of scratching, yet we worked with 
comparative ease and comfort in a decent 
atmosphere. Li ay the day, there 
was perfect order kept, and the utmost 
courtesy was shown to the women voters 
by everybody. Since then, a number of 
gentlemen—some of them opposed to gener- 
al Woman Suffrage—have spoken to me of 
the improvement, and expressed their plea- 
sure thereat. And I have no reason to sup- 
pose ours was a solitary case. In fact, the 
testimony from all hands everywhere is 
that there has never been so pleasant an 
election. One such fact as that is worth to 
me all the arguments in the world based 
upon the character or conduct of women in 
France or England long years ago. 

The great danger to which this country 
is exposed is, not the extension of Suffrage, 
but the indifference to their political duties 
of the more intelligent, thé better class of 
men. Every man who has anything to do 
with politics knows how hard it is to get 
men to the caucus, or to the polls. In our 
ward there are perbaps 1,000 or 1,200 Re- 
publican voters, but we consider one hun- 
dred at a caucus a large attendance. Prior 
to an election, we have to canvass, inter- 
view, beg, and entreat men to come and 
vote, and on election day, we oftentimes 
are ome to send carriages in order to get 
them. It is only by dint of the hardest 
work that a full vote is ever polled. The 
recent elections to All vacancies in the 
legislature—one in Charlestown for the 
Senate, and one in Roxbury for the House 
—are examples. Both districts were even- 
ly divided politically, and yet the Democrat- 
ic candidates were successful in both, sim- 
ply because the Republicans neglected their 
duties in the most shameful manner. Now 
there must be some reason for this. It is 
not mere accident nor perverseness. Why 
is it that thinking men who know, or ought 
to know, the inestimable value of their 
right to the ballot, will allow any en- 
gagement, however trivial—a_ village 
gathering, a concert, the theatre, or a 
call, or even a comfortable fire at home—to 
keep them from the caucus? It is because 
political life is entirely outside of their 
home life. It is because nine men out of 
ten are interested in what their wives, or 
their daughters are interested in. If they 
read the paper aloud, they read whatever 
will most interest the family—not politics 
but the critique on the latest play, the 
account of the latest book, the column of 
fashionable gossip and of dress. The 
women are not interested in the political 
news or editorials, because they have noth- 
ing practically to do with politics, and the 
men naturally fall into the same ways. 
Now open the doors to women, let them go 
to the caucus as they would to a lecture, let 
them take an active, practical interest in 
political matters, and you will find a fuller 
attendance, and a more intelligent discus- 
sion. Husband and wife would then read 
the papers together, talk together, study 
together, go to the caucus and the polls 
together, and have their political as all 
other interests in common. You can hard- 
ly blame a man for not wanting to go away 
from a pleasant home circle to indulge in a 
political wrangle, or be manipulated by 
political managers. Moreover I have found 
that women are more conscientious in such 
matters. If I want to be sure to have a 
man come to the caucus I don’t get him to 
promise to come, but I interview his wife, 
and if she premises, he is pretty sure to be 
on hand! 

But some one will say, ‘This is all very 
well. We admit what you say of women, 
the women you andI know. But how will 
it be when all sorts and classes of women 
vote? It is bad enough now, with the 
lower class of men; if the lower class of 
women are admitted, we shall simply in- 
crease the evil.” , 

I have no sort of sympathy with any 
such argument. It is, of course, nothin 
more nor less than an arraignment of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, and generally 
comes from the mouths of those who do 
not believe in universal manhood suffrage. 
Now I do believe in it. I believe universal 
suffrage to be the very corner stone of our 
whole system of government, and if uni- 
versal suffrage is a failure then our whole 
system isa failure. I believe you can trust 
the masses, men or women, with greater 
safety and better results than you can the 
few. New York had more to dread from 
one Boss Tweed than from ten thousand 
hod carriers. It is not the poor man we 
should fear, it is the unscrupulous rich 
map. In Boston to-day we have a com- 
pereively clean government. We have a 
reasonably good mayor, a good board of 
aldermen, a good common council, and 
a firstrate school committee. Now who 








fave them to us? Who put them there» 
he poor man! for Boston is a democratic 
city, and the poor voters are in the majori. 
ty. In the long run the maases vote about 
right. They may make mistakes, they may 
be led astray for a while, but in the end 
they come out all right. With our system 
of public schools, with an educational] 
qualification rigidly enforced, I am not 
afraid of any number. of poor voters, men 
or women. We must, of course, protect 
ourselves against the crowd of ignorant 
foreigners who pour in upon us, but no 
more in the case of women than of men, 
In both instances we must look for safety 
to the public schools, 

There seems to me therefore but one 
logical, rational line to be drawn, not at 


rich or r, nor at sex, but at education, 
at intelligence. Sex has nothing whatever 
to do with it. With an educational qualif.. 


cation, with intelligent men and women 
voting side by side, city, State and nation 
will be in perfectly safe hands. 


ee 
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WORD FROM A VETERAN WOMAN. 


I much regret that unavoidable circumstan. 
ces deprived me of the pleasure of attend. 
ing the last annual meeting, but I rejoiced 
at the account of it in your paper. Particu- 
larly was I pleased with the speech of the 
young man from Harvard College. It made 
me feel young again and rejoice to see that 
the young men of this generation who wil] 
soon wield the ballot will cast their votes 
in the cause of right and justice, 

We cannot be too thankful that so many 
of the young men and women of the pres. 
ent day see things in a different and purer 
light than that which so feebly penetrated 
the darkness of the social immorality and 
intemperance of by gone years. 

When our young men and women step 
forward and take such a stand as this one 
has, then have we reason to hope that 
the world is becoming better; and when so- 
ciety requires purity and chastity of its 
young men, as strictly as it now does of 
women, then will our daughters have bet. 
ter husbands, finer children, happier homes, 
and Satan—fewer names on his Roll of 
Honor: 

Although an old woman, my heart is in 
the work, and 1 am sanguine of its final 
success, It may not be accomplished until 
many of the earnest workers of to-day are 
dead, but it will come. N. C. G. 

On one occasion at a Suffrage meeting 
where it was not easy to find any one to car- 
ry around the hat for a collection, the wri- 
ter of the above, even then bowed with years, 
arose and said, ‘‘One volunteer is worth a 
thousand drafted men, I’!] take the hat.” 
That spirit will be with her to the end.— 
[Ep. ] 





————__ > 
THE CASE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. M. A. P. Filley of New Hampshire, 
in a letter congratulating Massachusetts wo- 
men upon their first appearance at the polls 
and upon the absence of smoking says: 

The town-meeting held here the 4th of 
March last, was an unusually exciting one, 
lasting several days. Some of our best citi- 
zens were made sick from the poisonous 
fumes of tobacco smoke. One valuable 
man and leading citizen, Hon. Joseph Pow- 
ers, came to his death from the tobacco 
poison inhaled at the town-house. 





until death relieved him. There was no 
proper regard paid to ventilation. They 
were shut in. Several others were confined 
in their homes two and three weeks from 
the same cause. 

But while Mrs, Filley finds the tobacco 
worse in New Hampshire at the polls than 
in Massachusetts, she thinks their law much 
better than ours, and their men more ad- 
vanced. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—Enclosed I send $3 
to be applied on our subscription to the 
JOURNAL, which we shall probably continue 
to take as long as the JouRNAL lasts. 

Weconsider it indispensable in our house- 
keeping. We like to hear how the good 
cause is progressing all over the country, 
all over the world. The matter of School 
Suffrage is quite likely to pass the General 
Assembly and become a law this session. 
Possibly we may gain other points—as the 
right to vote on the iicensing of the rum 
shops. If we gain these two points, or 
even one of them, we shall feel as if much 
had been accomplished this year. 

The habit of seeing women vote and not 
seeing the heavens immediately thereafter 
fall, will do very much to give courage to 
many timid gentlemen in various walks of 
life; to the gentlemen in patent leather 
and the gentlemen in brogans. 

The Journal and Courier, of this city, n0- 
tice the cause thus: 

The Legislative Joint Select Committee 
on Woman Suffrage guve a hearing re- 
cently to the friends of Woman Suf:- 
frage in the ante-room of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There was a large attendance, 
and addresses were made by Alderman 
Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, and John 
Hooker, of Hartford. 

So the good work goes on. 


New Haven, Jan. 19. J. SHELDON. 
oe 


WOMEN AT LAST TO VOTE, 


Commenting on the action of the New 
York legislature in regard to School Suf- 
frage for women, the New York Hvening 
Post, not hitherto friendly to Womat 
Suffrage, says significantly: “‘Women wil) 
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be interested to know that in the debate of 
yesterday legislators were found to express 
a willingness to confer the Suffrage upon 
them, not in special cases solely, but in all; 
and that of ninety votes cast on the meas- 
ure described there were eighty-nine yeas 
to one nay. ‘The latter solitary ballot 
represented the convictions of Mr. Daniel 
Peck, a hotel keeper of Gouverneur, St. 
Lawrence county, who has thus attained a 
distinction more singular than enviable. 
Twenty years ago the vote of yesterday 
would have been impossible, and it may be 
that twenty years hence no disabilities of 
sex will remain as applied to the polls. But 
in that case are we to find women in 1900 
sitting as governors, mayors, or even police 
commissioners? Mrs. Stone, we suppose, 
will reply, Why not? ss well as school 
trustees, commissioners of common schools, 
or members of the board of education? 
The question will provoke a world of dis- 
cussion which wiil necessarily now take on 
amore practical character than ever before.” 











Florence Nightingale has just lost her 
mother, who has died at the venerable age 
of ninety-two. 

Nearly forty-nine per cent of the colored 
children of Tennessee were last year enroll- 
ed in the public schools. 


Miss Etta F. Dunn has been appointed 
First Assistant Postmaster at the new office 
in West Gardner, Mass. 


The one hundred and forty-third volume 
of Littell’s Living Age has been recently 
issued by the publishers. 


Carlotta Patti sailed for Australia the 
other day, taking with her only $15,000 as 
the pro“sts of her entire season. 


A new French translation of the Waverly 
Novels, with wood cuts by distinguished 
artists, is announced by Didot. 


The registry of women who wish to vote 
for the school committee at the coming 
town meetiug of Nantucket, Mass., has 
reached seventy-five. 


The young ladies of Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton, have been making garments for the 
poor children of Boston, sending the same 
to the City Missionary Society for distribu- 
tion. 


‘‘Woman’s Ministry and Other Exposito- 
ry Addresses,” is the title of a small, hand- 
somely printed book, by Mrs. George C. 
Needham. It is published by F. H. Revell, 
Chicago. 


The Oregon State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met at 1 14 o'clock Pp. M. on Tuesday, 
the 10th inst., at No. 95 North Front street, 
the residence of the President, Mrs. A. 8. 
Duniway. 


There is a ridiculous difference in the pay 
of male and female teachers in Dubuque 
County, Iowa; the former receive $50.15 a 
month, the latter $29.12—very little more 
than half. 


The New York Senate have unanimously 
passed the bill entitling women to vote for 
and fill school offices. The women are 
scoring a steady progress over the country. 
—Springfield Republican. 


If women want the Suffrage they will be 
sure to have it, and I don’t know but when 
it comes it will turn out to be the precious 
amethyst that drives drunkenness out of 
politics. —Richard S, Storrs. 


Rev. Adin Ballou will resign the charge 
of the Hopedale church, May 1, having 
preached there forty years. Rev. Mr. Ham- 
lin, of Winchendon, accepts the unanimous 
call of the Holden Baptists. 


Mrs. Rigney, a white lady of Springfield, 
Mass., has lately married a colored Baptist 
preacher, named Raymond, and his congre- 
gation, it is said, ostracise and will dismiss 
him. So prejudice is on both sides. 


Miss Willard was the guest of Mrs. Calla- 
nan, at Inglebre, while in Des Moines. She 
says the growth of Jack’s bean stalk was 
nothing to the growth of the Home Protec- 
tion sentiment among women themselves. 


Robert Collyer, in a late lecture, declared 
that a woman ‘‘who is not fit for a poor 
man’s wife, as a rule, is not fit to be any 
man’s wife, especially in a land like ours, 
where no man knows how soon he may be 
poor.” 


The papers say a man and woman named 
Mantz were found dead in a Syracuse hotel, 
recently, both shot through the head. It is 
supposed that the woman murdered the man 
and then took her own life. Where is 
Adam? 


The ‘‘Rev.” Mr. Cowley, convicted of 
brutally treating and starving children at 
the “Shepherd's Fold,” in New York, was 
recently sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary and a fine of $250, 
—the extreme penalty of the law. 


The Pilot under a heading ‘“‘Rich Words 
From Many Writers,” gives this: 


“Tam ashamed that women are Bo simple 

To offer war where they should sue for peace, 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey.” 
—J. V. Widmann. 


Anna Dickinson cleaned a sidewalk on 
One occasion for twenty-five cents, which 
she invested in a ticket to hear Wendell 





Phillips lecture. The manager who then 
had charge of Mr. Phillips paid her a few 
years afterwards $400 a night to lecture. 


The name of the National] Liberal League 
of America is changed to American Liberal 
Union. This is done to escape the odium 
which the unclean faction now separate 
from the old organization brought it, by 
the use of a common name. 


Rev. Washington Gladden has lately 
given in Springfield lectures to young men, 
and then to young women, and now he has 
another on ‘‘Self-Made Men.” Gladden’s 
lectures are all of the most helpful type for 
those to whom they are given. 


A Brooklyn jury, under the Civil Dam- 
age Law of this State, last week gave the 
wife of a drunken husband a verdict of 
twenty-five hundred dollars against the 
owner of a building rented as a rumshop. 
Served him right.—Jndependent. 


The ‘‘children’s hour” at the Old South 
meeting house on last Saturday morning 
was very pleasant and entertaining. The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale made a short 
address; Black exhibited some stereopticon 
views, and there was singing by sixty boys. 


Mr. Williams, the colored member of the 
Ohio Legislature, has introduced a Dill 
which repeals the law forbidding the inter- 
marriage of whites and blacks. There 
should be no law on the subject other than 
that made by the choice of the contracting 
narties. 


Dr. Aaron Ordway, of Lawrence, Mass., 
is organizing an excursion across the conti- 
nent to the Pacific. The party will start 
from Boston April 12, and reach San Fran- 
cisco about April 19. The price of round 
trip tickets is only $175. ‘lhe tickets are 
good for sixty days. 


Parnell will consent to act on the New 
York Herald relief committee if his accept- 
ance shall not interfere in any manrer with 
his political programme, and if during his 
(Parnell’s) absence in America, Patrick 
Egan, a Dublin merchant, shall have power 
to act for him in the committee. 


Governor Cornell has signed the School 
Trustee bill, and the women of the Empire 
State may have the proud satisfaction to-day 
if they choose to feel it, of knowing that 
they are eligible to election as school-trus- 
tees, and may also have a voice in the selec- 
tion of those officers.—. Y. Tribune. 


Mr. J. Boyle O'Reilly is preparing an 
original poem for the celebration of Em- 
met’s birthday, March 4, at Horticultural 
Hall, and will endeavor to have it ready for 
that occasion. Higgins’ Ninth Regiment 
Band has volunteered to furnish music and 
help swell the fund for the Irish sufferers. 


The Harvard Register, the new college 
paper of Cambridge, edited and published 
by Moses King, an undergraduate of Har- 
vard, is the brightest as well as ablest col- 
lege paper in this country, and should have 
a liberal support from the advocates of 
higher education.—V. E. Journalof Hduca- 
tion. 

In the April and May numbers of Serib- 
ner will appear papers by Theodore L. 
DeVinne, the printer of that magazine, on 
“The Growth of Wood-Cut Printing;” the 
first will consider early methods on the 
hand-press (1427-1836), and the second, 
the great improvements which have since 
been made. 


The committee to whom it was referred 
in the Massachusetts Legislature reported 
inexpedient to legislate on an order relative 
to legislation to secure to married women 
living apart from their husbands for good 
cause, separate maintenance, and to secure 
the better enforcement of decrees of alimo- 
ny in certain cases. 


The Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union having recently opened head- 
quarters at Room 53, Bible House, New 
York City, they, together with the editorial 
and publishing office of ‘‘Our Union,” which 
is Room 54, Bible House, New York, will 
be formally opened on the evening of 
Thursday, Feb. 26th. 


The foundation stone of the new parish 
church of Haworth was laid in the pres- 
ence of a large gathering of spectators. 
Of the church of the Brontés nothing 
remains except the tower. The total cost 
of the work is to be nearly £10,000. ‘The 
new building will contain a memorial win- 
dow to the Bronté family. 


The North Adams Chinamen celebrated 
their New Year's festival on Monday, the 
7th mstant. They were dressed in their 
best clothes, including unique Chinese cos- 
tumes, and received American visitors 
whom they hospitably treated to fruits, nuts, 
cake, and cigars. Numerous bunches of 
firecrackers were exploded during the day. 


Miss Minerva Guernsey, Graduate of Bos- 
ton University School of Oratory under the 
late Dean, Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, will give 
impersonations from literature before lyce- 
ums, lodges, temperance organizations, 
church societies, etc., at prices within the 
reach of all. Miss Guernsey is highly 
recommended. Address 271 Columbus ave., 
Boston. 


In the Loring-Boynton contested election 
case at Washington, Gen. Butler claims 





that 126,000 citizens out of 400,000 in this 
State are deprived of the right to vote by 
our reading and writing clause, and it is 
contrary to the 14th amendment. But there 
are many more than that of disfranchised 
women who can read and write. How is it 
about them? 


The eleventh annual report of the Massa- 


. chusetts bureau of statistics of labor, pre- 


pared by Carroll D. Wright, is a most re- 
markable and valuable document. It gives 
the statistics of strikes, of convict labor, of 
crime, of divorces since 1860, and some 
phases of the social life of working men. 


Mrs. Watts (Anna M, Howitt) tells of a 
talk she had with Kaulbach shortly before 
the artist died, and they spoke of the old 
times when she was working in his studio. 
“Ah!” said the master, “in those days I 
was ambitious; I was sick with ambition. I 
have now gained all thet I strove after and 
I have found it—nothing.” 


At its last regular meeting, the Chicago 
Board of Education adopted the rule that 
‘thereafter the marriage of a female teacher 
shall be considered as equivalent to the ten- 
dering of her resignation and the accept- 
ance thereof.” This is an impertinent in- 
terference. The women are quite compe- 
tent to decide the question without help 
from anybody. 


Lady Thornton, at Washington, emphat- 
ically declares that her guests shall not by 
consent be criticised through the press. 
Whoever attempts to describe what this or 
that lady wore at the British legation will 
have gained such information without the 
consent of the hostess; and, having once 
offended in this particular, need not expect 
to be again invited. 


A little volume called ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour,” prepared by Mary B. C. Slade, has 
been published by Henry A. Young & Co. 
It is made up of dialogues, speeches, mo- 
tion songs, tableaux, charades, blackboard 
exercises, juvenile comedies, and other en- 
tertainments for primary schools, kinder- 
garten and juvenile home entertainments, 
for all seasons and all occasions. 


It is said that Faber, the pencil-maker, 
who began business in Nuremberg about 
thirty years ago with a capital of £250, will 
commemorate the event by setting aside 
£5000, the interest of which, at five per 
cent.—£250—is to be annually given, under 
direction of trustees, to some poor and 
worthy young man about to start in busi- 
ness, and a native of Nuremberg. 


The Smithsonian Institution has received 
from the Astronomer Royal of England the 
announcement of the discovery by Gill, at 
Cape Town, on the 12th of February, 1880, 
of a comet, in eight hours fifty-eight min- 
utes right ascension, and twelve degrees 
thirty-one minutes north declination, with 
a daily motion of plus two minutes thirty- 
five seconds in right ascension aud twenty 
minutes south. 


The penny-wise, pound-foolish system of 
education can go no further than in San 
Francisco. The Alta California says that 
in the sweeping reductions in salaries which 
the new Board of Education have made, 
the majority of the teachers receive less 
pay than the janitors, and even the higher- 
paid ones receive much less than the ordi- 
nary clerks in other departments of the city 
government.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


The Boston Pilot gathering statistics of 
the Irish in this country, finds the verdict 
of a Boston court in the year 1657 that 
‘‘Daman Mahone be fined twenty shillings 
for entertaining two Irishwomen; and he is 
to quitt his house of them forthwith at his 
perill.’’ In 1682 the selectmen of Watertown 
complained to the court that an Irishman had 
moved from Medford to Watertown, and 
that they disapproved of him as an inhabit- 
ant. 

The late John Brisbin of Newark, N. J., 
left about $65,000 in legacies to relatives 
and friends. The rest of his estate, esti- 
mated at more than $250,000, is to be equal- 
ly divided among the following institutions: 
Female Charitable Orphan Asylum, Foster 
Home, St. Barnabas Hospital, St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Home for the Friendless, Home 
for Aged Women, Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who has 
charge of the coming census, so far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, has already on 
file a number of applications for appoint- 
ment as enumerators from women, and he 
says that in some individual instances he is 
satisfied that the interests of the work 
would be promoted by the appointments. 
He will make his appointments solely with 
regard to ability properly to do the work 
and without distinction uf sex. 


Queen Victoria's reign of forty-two years 
has witnessed remarkable changes. She 
has outlived by several years every bishop 
and every judge whom she found seated on 
those benches in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. She has witnessed the funeral of 
every premier who has served under her 
except Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beacons- 
field, and she has commissioned as many as 
eight successive premiers to form no less 
than thirteen different administrations. 


The rooms for Turkish baths at Dr. Dio 
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Lewis’s, 17 Beacon street, are arranged for 
thorough and comfortable baths. The neat- 
ness and the quietness of the rooms, and the 
effective service of the bath-woman who is 
accomplished in her profession, make one 
sure to have a pleasant and thorough bath. 
Ladies have the use of the rooms every 
morning except Saturday and Sunday. Gen- 
tlemen have them every day from 2 o’clock 
P. M. with vigorous bath-men to aid. 

Letters received from Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston bring more encouraging tidings than 
any that have been received hitherto. He 
writes that he is living in an artist’s family 
in the village of Villiers le bel, Seine, about 
a dozen miles from Paris, sleeping and rest- 
ing and doing no work, but amusing him- 
self in foot journeys among the neighbor- 
ing fields and villages. He says that, while 
he is not yet well, he is unmistakably better 
and steadily improving. 


The will of Henry E. Robinson, a Cali- 
fornia millionaire, who recently died at 
Yonkers, N. Y., disposes of about a million 
and a half of dollars. His will gives $40,- 
000 in trust to the mayor and Common 
Council of San Francisco, to be invested 
by them in trust, the income thereof to be 
distributed among the destitute women and 
children of that city. To the New York 
Institute for the Blind he gives $6000; to 
the American Female Guardian Society, 
$6000. 

The Papyrus Club last week held its 
yearly “‘Ladies’ Night” at the parlors of the 
Revere House. More than a hundred 
guests were present. The ‘‘Loving cup” 
went round. An excellent supper was 
served. Speeches were made and poems 
received; but it was claimed for the Papy- 
rus Club that it was the first association of 
the kind that entertained ladies as well as 
gentlemen at its tables, and that ‘‘this was 
the finest laurel in its crown.” Thanks to 
the Papyrus Club for so much help to 
women. 

It is said that the famous Fanny Kemble 
(Mrs. Butler) still clings to the ancient tra- 
ditions of the palmy days (?) of the drama. 
Not long ago, at a reception given by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the hostess in- 
quired of Fanny Kemble whether she had 
seen Mr. Irving in the part of Shylock. 
“Yes,” replied the famous tragedienne, ‘'I 
have.” “And what do you think of the 
performance?” insisted the baroness. ‘‘In 
my opinion,” answered Fanny Kemble, ‘‘if 
Shakspeare could see it, he would rewrite 
the part.” 

The English have no baggage checks for 
railroad travel such as have long been in 
use in this country. But the London 
and Northwestern Company, the great line 
between London and Liverpool, has recent- 
ly sent over to the Central Vermont for a 
specimen set of its checks and checking 
facilities and these have been forwarded to 
the Fnglish road. Edward M. Thompson, 
of Montpelier, an agent of the road, has 
also gone over to instruct the English rail- 
road officials in the practical working of the 
American system. 

The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell on the life and character of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, at the Unitarian chapel on Sun- 
day morning, was listened to by a large and 
attentive audience. Mrs. Campbell treated 
her theme from the standpoint of the pro- 
foundest veneration and admiration for the 
great-souled reformer, and even those who 
went to hear out of curiosity must have 
been drawn into sympathy with her feeling 
by her eloquent words of praise and appre- 
ciation, while from the old anti-slavery 
workers, some of whom sat in her audience, 
the response was earnest and heartfelt. 


A recent writer claims that the ability of 
women to discuss great public affairs, and 
to govern wisely, is shown by the success 
of Elizabeth and Victoria as rulers of Eng- 
land; by the letters of Abigail Adams, wife 
of the second President of the United States, 
and her skillful management of domestic af- 





fairs during periods when her husband was 
engaged in the performance of public du- 
ties; by the fact that Elizabeth Herrick con- 
verted Clarkson and Wilberforce to a belief 
in immediate emancipation of English 
slaves; and by the remarkable literary pro- 
ductions of Harriet Martineau and other 
distinguished female writers.— Progress. 


Mary C. Sawyer, Eliza W. LaCroix, Sa- 
rah E. M. Kingsbury, in a note to the Need- 
ham Chronicle say: ‘‘As it has been thought 
advisable for the women to meet for coprfer- 
ence previous to assuming the duty of vot- 
ing for school committee, a meeting will be 
held at the Town House on Wednesday 
next, Feb. 18th, at 3 p.m., for that purpose. 
It is hoped all interested will make an ef- 
fort to be present. Mr. Everett J. Eaton 
has gallantly offered to convey all those 
ladies of East Needham who desire to at- 
tend the meeting at the Town House on 
the 18th. Those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this privilege will meet at the depot 
at two o'clock.” The gods help those who 
help themselves. 


The National Quarterly Review, has just 
entered upon its twenty-first year. It has 
been enlarged by thirty-two pages. The 
present number has two hundred and fifty- 
two pages. Another change; hereafter the 
names of the contributors will appear with 
each essay. This isas itshould be. Among 
the topics are the following: Rise and Fall 
of the Bonapartes; The Management of the 
Indians, by Rev. W. E. Copeland, of Oma- 
ha; English Classics; The Hygiene of Wa- 
ter, by David A. Gorton, M.D., the editor; 
The Working Classes of Europe, by David 
Ker; The Nebular Hypothesis, by David 
Trowbridge; Interstate Extradition; The 
New Eastern Question by David Ker; A 
Southerner’s Estimate of the Life and Char- 
acter of Stephen A. Douglas, by Hon. 
James D. Waddell, of Georgia; and a very 
full department of Reviews and Criticisms. 


The New York Sun says: ‘‘We would 
like to see a special commission, consisting 
of women like Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell, appointed to make a through examina- 
tion int> the condition of the children in 
all the public institutions of the State, and 
to report to the Legis‘ature at its present 
session. Perhaps it is hardly correct to say 
“such women,” for we doubt whether there 
is another woman for such a wurk; so we 
should like to see Mrs. Lowell, appoiated 
alone. It would be a divine mission, and 
she would execute it unselfishly and with 
dauntless beroism. Her report, in the pres- 
ent temper of the times, would lead to radi- 
cal reforms. Sunlight would be let in upon 
the now darkened homes in which thous- 
ands of little ones dwell. Indeed, had 
Mrs. Lowell’s report on the Shepherd’s 
Fold, two or three years ago, been properly 
heeded, the appalling array of Mr. Cowley’s 
living skeletons would not now have shock- 
ed the public gaze. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Liq- 
uor Law, in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
gave a special hearing to the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on the peti- 
tion for the right of women to vote upon 
the question of granting licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in their respect- 
ive cities and towns, and for the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to the sale of such 
liquors, in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which drew out a company of 
ladies and gentlemen of unusual size. There 
was scarcely standing-room either on the 
floor or in the galleries for all who came, 
The addresses by Mrs. McLaughlin, of 
South Boston, Miss Baker, of Nantucket, 
Mrs. M. N. Hunt, of Hyde Park, Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, of the Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church, and Rey. A. J. Gordon, of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, all of 
whom claimed that the most deadly blow 
that could be dealt at rum-selling would 
come from the ballots of women, if they are 
allowed to give a decisive expression to their 
opinion concerning it. 
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’ The Manchester Kzaminer and Times re- 
ports in full the proceedings of one of the 
largest Suffrage meetings ever held, and 
also one of the most enthusiastic. It de- 
serves a report in full here. But we give 
the following extracts:— 

GREAT DEMONSTRATION IN THE FREE- 

TRADE HALL. 

“‘A grand demonstration in support of 
the movement for obtaining the parliamen- 
tary franchise for women was held in the 
Free-trade Hall, in thiscity, last night. The 
meeting was composed almost entirely of 
women, gentlemen being admitted only to 
the galleries, and even here ladies formed 
the great majority of the audience. Ladies 
had exclusive possession of the platform, 
and conducted the whole of the proceed- 
ings. The arrangements had been made 
by the ladies themselves, and they are to be 
congratulated apon the splendid result of 
their labors. Long before the hour fixed 
for the commencement of the proceedings 
the great hall was crowded in every part; 
and the proceedings of the evening were of 
the most enthusiastic and earnest character. 
Some hundreds of people being unable to 
obtain admission to the hall, an overflow 
meeting was promptly arranged, and held 
in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square. The 
demonstration was a national one, and there 
were present delegates from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

“(Miss Becker, who was most cordially re- 
ceived, announced that a great many ladies 
had been unable to obtain admission to the 
meeting, and that a second meeting had 
been arranged in the Memorial Hall, to be 
addressed by the ladies who would speak at 
that meeting. They had done all they could 
to provide accommodation for their friends, 
but it was not their fault that they could not 
increase the area of the Free-trade Hall, so 
as to receive all friends. 

‘‘Mrs. M’Laren, who was received with 
prolonged cheers, said: When I look at 
the scene before me, and think of my posi- 
tion here, I am fit to ask, Is it a dream ora 
reality? It is no dream, and only grave 
realities could have brought so many women 
together from all parts of the kingdom to 
form this magnificent meeting, which I feel 
it is a great honor to have been asked to 
preside over. It can no longer be said that 
women do not wish for Suffrage. This 
meeting is a true demonstration of national 
feeling. (Cheers.) It is composed of wo- 
men of all ranks, and I am glad to see a 
goodly gathering amongst us of working 
women. When the working men and wo- 
men rally round us, we shall win in so good 
acause. It has been beautifully said that 
‘Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, stately 
mansions do not make a nation. The nation 
in every country dwells in the cottage.’ 
Then we are glad to have so large a portion 
of the nation here to-night. (Hear, hear.) 
I well remember before household Suffrage 
was given to one-half of the nation how my 
heart used to go out in sympathy with the 
working men when I saw them standing 
around the hustings at election contests, 
and when the only means they had of ex- 
pressing themselves on the side of freedom 
and justice was by their uplifted hands and 
earnest faces; that sight often affected me 
deeply, and I ask the working men, now 
that they have got a direct power of express- 
ing their opinions, that they will help wo- 
men to get equal justice by insisting that can- 
didates at elections shall promise to support 
our enfranchisement also. (Cheers.) I 
have been asked more than once, ‘How can 
you, a staunch Liberal, ask a Conservative 
Government to grant you the Suffrage?’ 
My answer is, that this is no party question, 
and it is beth our privilege and our duty to 
apply to the Government in power and to 
Parliament for the redress of our grievan- 
ces. This hall was built in the cause of 
freedom, and some of us have learnt our po- 
litical lessons within its walls many years 
ago, with distinguished men for our teach- 
ers, and we have learnt from them how per- 
sistent efforts lead to success in getting 
grievances redressed. Victory in one mor- 
al fight always leads to new warfare in oth- 
er fields. 

Men perish not in}moral fight, 
Nor crippled come they from the field, 
Rather they grow in life and light, 
And learn new powers to wield, 
There is an honored delegate on this plat- 
form, I am proud to say, from Edinburgh, 
who could thrill this meeting, were she to 
give you her long experience of this truth. 
More than forty years ago this lady came 
forth from private life to aid in the great 
anti-slavery struggle. It required much 
courage for women to act in public at that 
day. So unusual was it, that Wilberforce, 
it is said, objected to it, saying it could only 
lead to them working out greater freedom 
fur themselves in the future. There was 
about that time what was called a world’s 
convention held in this country on the great 
question of slavery, and noble women were 
sent from America to join some of our best 
women here as delegates to that convention. 
But they were refused admission as dele- 
gates, on the ground that it was contrary to 
English usage, that it would subject the 
conventiou to ridicule, and that it would 
prejudice the cause of human freedom. I 
am not here to blame those benevolent men. 





They acted up to their light. I would only 
ask some men of the present day to learn 
from them how dim their own vision may 
be. William Lloyd Garrison—(cheers), that 
great man who has now been called to join 
the ‘just of all generations,’ refused to take 
his seat in that tonvention so long as wo- 
men were excluded. However, it was soon 
found that the sympath™ and aid of women 
was necessary to the si.ccess of that great 
cause, as it has been to that of every other 
which has succeeded it. Slavery has been 
abolished, and Elizabeth Pease Nichol— 
(cheers), along with all of us here, is yet ap- 
pealing for that political freedom which has, 
years ago, been granted to the negro whom 
she helped to make free. (Renewed cheers.) 
I cannot think we are far from gaining this 
just demand when we find the two real lead- 
ers of the political parties and the nation so 
much in sympathy with regard to the true 
position of women. (Hear, hear.) I read 
the other day in ‘Coningsby,’ one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, ‘It is the spirit of man 
that says, I will be great, but it is the sym- 
pathy of women that usually makes him so.’ 
It seemed to me that this sentiment fitted in 
remarkably with those beautiful words 
which Mr. Gladstone recently addressed to 
the women of Dalkeith, and which I hope 
may bear much fruit in raising the minds of 
women of this kingdom to see what their 
duties really are. On that occasion Mr, 
Gladstone said, ‘women are not inclined to 
the harder and sterner side of politics.’ But 
he said there was a side of politics which 
was associated with the heart of man, and 
that was Woman's side of politics. Surely 
it isnow time to turn to that side of politics 
which Mr. Gladstone calls ours. It was a 


remarkable plirase. I often think that God 


puts words into the mouths of His own 
instruments as they are needed. ‘New oc- 
casions bring new duties,’ and these must be 
recognized, however much some may cling 
to things as they have been. Well, if there 
be two sides of politics, and we women are 
fitted for one side, as Mr. Gladstone stated, 
and men for the other, we ask from him and 
from those with whom he is associated that, 
should the opportunity be given them, they 
will by a legislative measure enable us prac- 
tically te fulfill the duties which he says 
have been appointed to us. Need we won- 
der that the beneficent designs of Provi- 
dence have been so. imperfectly carried out 
when only one half of the intellect and 
heart of the nation has hitherto been called 
into action, and the powers of the other 
half have been almost wholly suppressed. 
Women are learning along with good men 
that politics in the their true sense have to 
do with human interests at large. They 
are learning that unjust laws, whether 
handed down from ruder ages or whether 
of more recent date, help much towards ‘the 
sin and sorrow of the world,’ and they long 
‘to alleviate a little the burden of life and 
to take out of the way of struggling excel- 
lence those impediments at least which the 
folly or the graver offence of man has offer- 
ed as obstacles in his progress.’ (Cheers.) 
These are Mr. Gladstone’s words, and how 
strikingly applicable they are to the condi 
tion in which we find many women at the 
present day. He also told the women of 
Dalkeith to remember the rights of the sav- 
age, to remember the happiness of his hum- 
ble home and the sanctity of life in the hill 
villages of Afghanistan is as inviolable in 
the eye of God as could be their own. 
Whilst we honor that sentiment with hearts 
full of admiration for him who uttered it, 
we urge, in like manner, that the happiness 
of the humblest home in Britain, and the 
sanctity of life and of virtue, is as inviola- 
ble in the sight of God as is that of the pal- 
ace homes of England; and yet when we 
have petitioned and memoralized our House 
of Commons, and individual members com- 
posing it, that they would recognize this 
sentiment, how have our appeals been re- 
ceived? Either by silence or rebuke, or by 
an overwhelming majority against us. There 
are, however, good men there who have the 
justice and the moral courage to plead our 
cause. (Hear, hear.) Amongst those, will 
you forgive me if, though his sister, I single 
out one, your member, Jacob Bright — 
(cheers), who, after John Stuart Mill had 
made Woman Suffrage one of the political 
questions of the day, carried it on through 
its most difficult stage, that of ridicule, with 
the moral courage and firmness which are 
his great characteristics, and when in the 
future Manchester shall speak of him and 
his virtues it will acknowledge with pride 
and approbation the great services he ren- 
dered to those questions of purity and jus 
tice connected with the interests of women. 
(Cheers.) I state only what many women 
have felt for years, that ever since a grow- 
ing knowledge of the injustice of our laws 
toward women has stirred their hearts to 
move on their side of politics that they have 
felt much ‘pain and just mortification,’ not 
because they have been unwilling to fulfill 
the duties which they knew to be theirs, 
but because, however much they have la- 
bored and petitioned in favor of any good 
cause, the House of Commons has turned 
a deaf ear to them, knowing they had not 
the parliamentary franchise. (Hear, hear.) 
We have reached a crisis in the social ques- 
tions of this nation, even as in our foreign 
politics; and thus it was that Mr. Gladstone 
was led to utter an important truth to the 





women of his country at a time when he 
was bringing all the powers of his great in- 
tellect and his large heart to gather together 
the scattered ranks of the Liberal party in 
Scotland and elsewhere with a power which 
astonished friends and foes alike. He was 
led to gather us—his country women—in, as 
one large and important part of the body 
politic, telling us that he was making no 
inappropriate demand in asking us to fulfill 
our duty on that side of politics that natur- 
ally belonged to us. Could language be 
more impressive and solemn than tbat in 
which he urged us to come forward and 
discharge the duty which he said was ours? 
In effect saying, if our nation is to be up- 
held in her true greatness, it must be by the 
help and sympathy of women. The papers 
next morning, in commenting on that meet- 
ing, advised us not to attach too much 
meaning to the words which had given rise 
to it. We refuse such advice, believing 
that Mr. Gladstone, with his large conscien- 
tiousness, would not step out of his way to 
offer his countrymen a loaf which, when 
they came to use, was found to contain only 
a stone. (Cheers.) But the question re- 
mains, how is this duty to be performed? 
The seed then sown did not fall on stony 
ground, A most influential meeting, in- 
cluding both men and women, was held a 
fortnight ago in the room where these sen- 
timents were uttered, aod a resolution was 
enthusiastically and unanimously carried by 
that meeting affirming that the only practi- 
cal, quiet, and legitimate way in which wo- 
men could take part in the political crisis 
of their country was by the exercise of the 
parliamentary franchise. (Hear, hear.) I 
fear I have already occupied too much time 
but I cannot conclude without reading to 
you a few words written by an eminent 
Statesman many years ago in referenee to 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne, 
which seem to foreshadow our advent to 
political freedom. After speaking of her 
Majesty as the Queen of every sea and of 
nations in every zone, he adds: ‘It is not 
of these that I would speak, but of a nation 
nearer her footstool, and which at this mo- 
ment looks to her with anxiety, with affec- 
tion, perhaps with hope. Fair and serene, 
she has the blood and beauty of the Saxon. 
Will it be her proud destiny to bear relief 
to suffering millions, and, with that soft 
hand which might inspire troubadours and 
guerdon knights, break the last links in the 
chain of Saxon thraldom?’ These are the 
words of Lord Beaconsfield, written thirty- 
five years ago. We trust they may soon be 
realized, and that the women of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland may through future gener- 
ations associate their freedom with the reign 
and the name of Queen Victoria. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

‘Viscountess Harberton moved that the 
following memorial to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment be adopted by the meeting and 
signed on its behalf by the President: 

The memorial of women delegates and 
others in public meeting assembled on Feb. 
3, 1880, in the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, 
sheweth: That your memorialists respect- 
fully submit that women are entitled to the 
parliamentary franchise on the same grounds 
of expediency and justice as those on which 
they have been admitted in England to the 
municipal and school-board franchises. 
That the experience of the action of women 
in the discharges of the trusts of the munic- 
ipal and school-board vote warrants their 
claim to become parliamentary voters. 
Wherefore your memorialists submit the 
claim of women to be admitted as parlia- 
mentary voters on the conditions that have 
been en by pepesrne and they re- 
spectfully urge that they should be enfran- 
chised by another general election, so that 
in consulting the judgment of the nation 
their wishes and opinions might be heard 
and allowed their due weight in questions 
affecting their interests and well-being as 
tax-payers and subjects of the Crown. 

‘She was of opinion that until women had 
the franchise extended to them they would 
be looked upon as nothing but nonentities 
who might perhaps hold property, bat had 
none of the consequent advantages which 
were conferred upon men. Suppose, for 
instance, the Home Rulers had no votes, 
what interest would the people of England 
take in their wishes? Where one class only 
was unrepresented its interests would never 
be looked upon as they deserved. The par- 
ticular subject which they were met to sup. 
port was one which generally excited laugh- 
ter amongst the less intellectual members of 
the House of Commons. She knew not 
whether those members inquired into the 
laws which they were asked to alter. Those 
members were answerable only to their con- 
stituents, and she felt that one of the worst 
consequences of that was that it lowered 
women in public estimation. She had often 
heard the objection to their claim that wo- 
man’s place was at home, but it had never 
been proposed to disfranchise heads of 
warehouses or schoolmasters that they 
might look after their specia: duties. And 
in another way the objection was inconsist- 
ent. If while they were at that meeting an 
accident happened to any of their little ones, 
there would be a perfect shriek of triumph 
from their opponents; whereas, if a similar 
accident occurred whilst a lady was at a ba! 
or at a private party, she would be sympa- 
thized with because she got the sad intelli 
gence at a time when she was so happy 
amongst her friends. (Hear, hear.) The 
fact was that people thought women should 





only throw themselves with much energy 
into folly and amusement, and directly they 
took any step likely to raise them as a body, 
or to do any good in the world, they were 
seized with a vague fear that the human 
race was in danger. Now, the human race 
was not in danger; what was in danger was 
the fancied supremacy of certain parts of it. 
Amongst some men there was an idea that 
the lowest and most stupid man was cleverer 
than the most intellectual woman; and 
many women, whilst they did not acknowl- 
edge it, yet at the back of thetr hearts there 
was a feeling that if the standard of what 
women ought to be was too much raised it 
might be inconvenient for them, and so 
they did not quite see it, and would rather 
stay where they were. (Laughter.) So 
both these parties began to cast about for 
arguments against the movement, and so 
some of their reasons for opposing it were 
incongruous, until amongst the better sort 
of men the real injustice of what they were 
doing became too strong for their self- 
respect. She heard a member of Parlia- 
ment say that the best women were against 
the movement. She had never heard who 
these best women were. The best men were 
on their side; and she would tell them who 
the best men were. They were men whose 
love of justice and truth was greater than 
their egotism, who knew perfectly well that 
it would not be to their advantage to be- 
long to an unrepresented class, and, there- 
fore, did not wish to condemn others to a 
similar fate, and so to reap any advantages 
that might accrue to them from the meanest 
form of protection. Their opponents 
amongst Women were to be found amongst 
the rich and prosperous mainly. They had 
got all they wanied in this world, aud they 
did not want to trouble themselves, and 
said these things were unwomanly. She 
thought that an unwomanly woman, in one 
sense, was a woman who did not care about 
these things, and who refused to look into 
them, forgetting that their daughters’ fate 
might be very different from theirs, forget- 
ting that, by refusing to codperate and as- 
sist women toa better position, they were 
leaving those who came after them defence- 
less, to be overtaken by the battle of life 
and trampled under foot without what 
would be their best and their surest means 
of defence. (Cheers.) She hoped the cause 
would triumph, as other just and great 
causes had triumphed before.” (Cheers.) 
Then followed most admirable speeches 
by Mrs. Scatcherd, Mrs. Hallett, Josephine 
E. Butler, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Sturge, Mrs. 
Wellstood and Miss Becker, who spoke as 


follows: 
‘‘Miss Becker, who was most warmly re- 


ceived, supported the resolution. She said 
that they were not asking Lord Beaconsfield 
for anything like universal Suffrage, or any 
reform of the electoral laws in order to ad- 
mit women. What they asked for was that 
when a woman had a house or owned prop- 
erty, and paid local and imperial taxes, she 
should have the vote which that house or 
property would confer on a man. (Cheers.) 
It did not show much for the intelligence of 
even the ordinary mass of men that there 
was some considerable misapprehension on 
this simple point. She hoped that they 
would never for one moment lose sight of 
the fact that the enfranchisement they 
sought was simply an enfranchisement un- 
der the existing rate-paying, household, and 
freehold qualification which was at present 
in force with regard to men; that there 
should be one electoral law for men and 
women. The question, however, had pro- 
gressed immeasurably within the last ten 
years. When they began the difficulty was 
to keep the question considered as an argu- 
able one. Men did not take the trouble to 
bring any reason against it. They simply 
laughed at it. They said, ‘The thing is not 
a question to be argued; the moment you 
begin to argue it you grant it.’ In fact, 
they treated it as some people were disposed 
to treat the notion of an inquiry into Home 
Rule. The moment they began to inquire 
they must grant it, they said. And with re- 
gard to Woman Suffrage she thought that 
that process was not very far from the mark. 
The moment the question was allowed to be 
an arguable question it was seen that there 
was no solid argument against it. Men used 
to try to laugh it down. It was easy to 
laugh at one or two women if they stood 
out beyond the rest of women; but she 
thought a meeting like that was a fact 
which it was impossible to laugh at, and 
which could not be explained away. The 
women of Manchester knew something 
about the political franchise. She supposed 
that she was in the presence of a large body 
of what might be called her constituents, 
The school board franchise was given to 
women because the Government said that 
half the children to be educated were girls, 
and, therefore, women should be allowed to 
vote. If that argument was good it was 
good for other things besides education. If 
half of the children to be educated were 
girls, half the people to be governed were 
women, (Loud cheers.) She would like to 
say one word disclaiming anything like hos- 
tility to, or rivalry of, or antagonism in feel- 
ing tomen. On the contrary, their move- 
ment was in harmony with the best, and 
highest, and most generous thoughts of 
men. She would give one instance in re- 
gard to what was thought to beso very 





dreadful in education—that if they admit- 
ted women to compete with men in univer- 
sity examinations they would create a fec!. 
ing of rivalry or hostility between the sexes, 
What had been the result of that? They 
knew that the ladies had distinguished 
themselves very honorably in the Cam- 
bridge University examinations, and, stand- 
ing on a Manchester platform she could not 
refrain from mentioning the honorable po- 
sition which had been won by Miss Scott, 
of this city, (cheers) and to notice the fact 
that when the Cambri:ige examiners were 
reading out the names in the order of merit, 
and they came to the seventh name, they 
made a significant pause; and the under- 
graduates and students who knew what that 
pause meant, filled it up with the name of 
‘Scott, Scott!’ in generous recognition of 
the fact that a lady was equal to the man 
in the seventh place. (Cheers.) And when 
the nominal eighth wrangler came to the 
front, the students called out, ‘Why don’t 
you bring her with you?’ She mentioned 
that to show that all this exultation in the 
success of the women was not an ungener- 
ous exultation of the women. It was over 
the men, but it was the men themselves that 
were so generous and enthusiastic in wel- 
coming the women into the paths of learn- 
ing. (Cheers.) And so she believed it 
would be in political life. The men would 
rejoice to see the women enfranchised, and 
the women looked to them to receive them 
with cordiality and without one single feel- 
ing of antagonism or rivalry or distrust. 
(Cheers. ) 

‘Miss Becker was followed by Mrs. Pear- 
son, Miss Downing and MissCraigen. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pease Nichol moved a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. M’Laren for presiding, and 
expressed a hope that the gathering would 
produce a great effect throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Mrs. OBrien seconded the resolution, 
and said that God raised up instruments 
when they were required for his purpose. 
The question was a religious one; it was 
founded on the Bible, and began nearly 
2,000 years ago at the foot of the cross. If 
they looked at history they would see that 
as Christianity progressed so had the stand- 
ard of women. England and America were 
the two great Christian countries, and from 
them must emanate movements of this kind. 
Granting that the man was the head of the 
household, she held that his wife was the 
neck; and she asked the wives and those 
who were hoping to be wives, so to turn 
the heads of the men when the time for 
election of members of Parliament came 
that their votes would go in the proper di- 
rection. (Laughter and applause ) 

‘Miss Becker, in putting the motion, said 
that Mrs. M’Laren, at great inconvenience, 
had come amongst them as a Christian wo- 
man, and at the call of duty, to encourage 
them, and she (the speaker) hoped they 
would give her a hearty Lancashire cheer. 
The resolution was carried amid hearty 
cheering. 

‘‘Mrs. M’Laren briefly returned thanks, 
and suggested that their gratitude was due 
to Miss Becker and the ladies of Manches- 
ter who had organized that great gathering. 
To be present was a thing worth living for, 
and she wished she had a longer life to live 
to remember it. It was indeed a glorious 
sight, (Loud cheers.) She had attended 
all the anti-corn law meetings which had 
been held in that hall, but she had never 
seen a more glorious assembly. (Cheers.) 

“‘Cheers were then given for Miss Becker 
and Mrs. Lucas, and before the proceedings 
closed Mrs. M’Laren spoke in a few words 
of the encouragement Mr. Courtney, their 
leader, would have when he read of that 
enthusiastic demonstration, which would 
render more firm his action in the House 
of Commons on behalf of their cause. 
(Cheers. ) 

“The National Anthem having been 
played on the organ, the audience dispersed. 

‘At the overflow meeting in the Memori- 
al Hall, there was also a large attendance, 
and the proceedings were of the most en- 
thusiastic nature. Mrs, Lucas presided, 
and the several ladies who addressed the 
assembly in the Free-trade Hall also spoke 
at this meeting, similar resolutions being 
passed to those adopted by the larger gath- 
ering.” 


ONE MEETING OF CELIA BURLEIGH. 


I find among my papers an account of 
going to hear the late Celia Burleigh preach. 
I was a stranger in the city and this was 
my first Sunday, and as the morning sun 
rose a great hunger came upon me. The 
ringing of the bells carried me home to the 
village church. The bell in the old meeting 
house steeple was ringing, the people were 
thronging up the steps, the choir was 
mounting up the gallery stairs. 

*‘Oh dear, this wiil never do!” I donned 
bonnet and shawl, and went down to accept 
Eliza’s invitation to church; for to church 
I must go. 

When she stopped before a door hardly 
distinguishable from the store doors about 
it, I said, ‘“This is not a church.” 

“No; but we shall have preaching here.” 
And we went up two flights of stairs into 
& passage way, and then turned to the left 
into a hall, having just one narrow aisle 
with wooden settees on both sides, and at 
the further end, afplatform on which was @ 
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speaker's desk, a piano, and a few chairs. 
There were windows on one side of the 
hall and the other was a blank wall. There 
was no frescoing nor stained-glass windows, 
everything was plain and homely and un- 
adorned. Books for the service with hymns 
and music were on the seats, and the seats 
did not look remarkably luxurious, being 
bare and uncushioned. The place was 
pretty well filled when we went in, for 
there was no waiting for the people to be 
seated, for all were free to sit where they 
chose. I didn’t see much display. The 
people looked well. They all probably had 
on their Sunday clothes, but they were not 
of purple and fine Jinen. But the silks and 
serges got all mixed up here in such close 
quarters, for the hall filled very fast, and 
there was no chance for exclusiveness. I 
rather liked all this, though there was no 
peal of organ, nor dim, religious light, nor 
altar, norchoir. A woman came on the 
platform and sat down to the piano and 
played through that glorious tune, to the 
glorious words, ‘‘Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
And when her clear soprano voice struck 
into the words and led off, followed by the 
whole congregation, my spirit was stirred 
within me. As everybody sang, of course 
there was good and bad singing; but just 
beside me was a clear, glorious tenor, be- 
hind me a soft, sweet alto and a deep, rich 
bass; and above all, held that clear soprano 
at the piano, and all the other voices, good 
and bad, blended in with these, and I heard 
no discord. Weal! praised God together. 

What was to come next I could not im- 
agine. While we had been singing a num- 
ber of people had come in at a door open- 
ing into the hall back of the platform, 
both men and women, and had taken seats; 
but I saw no one who looked like a preach- 
er. I was just going to turn to Eliza for 
information, when a woman on the plat- 
form rose, walked to the desk, and said, 
‘‘Let us unite in prayer.”’ The prayer was 
short and devotional; then she read apsalm, 
then we sang a hymn, then she opened the 
Bible and read for a Scripture lesson the 
Bible story of David and Goliah. How I 
liked that story when I was a child, and 
how angry I was at Eliab for saying to 
David, when he came down to see the battle 
and how his brethren fared, ‘‘Why comest 
thou down hither? and with whom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the wilder- 
ness?’ I was always full of admiration for 
young David, and his account of the slay- 
ing of the lion and the bear was to me the 
simplest and grandest of all things. When 
she read this story the old fascination came 
over me and I sat and listened as intently 
as when a child I used to listen to our 
mother reading it to us of a Sunday after- 
noon. After a prayer and hymn, then a 
sermon by the woman preacher, and the 
text read thus, and David said unto Saul, 
“I cannot go with these for 1 have not 
prove them.” : 

“We must fight the battle of life with 
the weapons we bave proved. If we can- 
not bear the shield and the weighty armor, 
do as David did, put them off, and take in 
our hands the weapons we have proved and 
can use. David had not been bred to acts 
of war; in the coat of mail and the helmet 
of brass he would surely have failed, so he 
took his staff in his hand and his shepherd’s 
hag and his sling and the five smooth stones 
from the brook. So we must conquer the 
giants who rise up before us, not with 
sword and spear, for the battle is the Lord’s. 
With the weapons we have proved we must 
go forth, the hands that have only tended 
sheep or played cunningly upon the harp, 
are not for heavy shields and spears. But 
giants can be conquered by other than 
swords and spears. If our weapons are only 
the smooth stones of the brook and the 
shepherd’s sling,they are enough if we have 
proved them and our hands are masters of 
them, for the Lord saveth not by swords 
and spears alone.” 

You can see just how the argument could 
be brought to bear upon women; they must 
withstand the giants in their way with the 
weapons they have proved. It was a clear, 
forcible, practical sermon; the earnest sin- 
cere effort of one who might perhaps have 
left her few sheep in the mountains, and 
have come down to do what she could in 
the field to which she felt herself called, 
but she must do it with the weapons she 
had proved and could handle, knowing that 
the battle is not always by sword and spear 
but also by smooth stones from the brook, 
the battle is the Lord’s. 

After the sermon was over there was 
another hymn, the benediction was pro- 
nounced and we were dismissed. 

The matter of getting in was easy enough 
but the getting out was another affair; the 
passage was scarcely wide enough for two 
side by side, but the pressure only served 
to render us quite social and friendly. None 
seemed particularly eager to be gone; indeed 
there had been an invitation for all to meet 
in social converse in an adjoining parlor 
which I saw was filling fast, and I would 
fain have followed; but Eliza, thinking of 
the goodly viands she had left in unskilled 
hands, was troubled and made for the 
Stairs as quickly as possible. 

“Don’t you ever stop?” I asked. 

“Dear, no; I don’t care anything about 
their meetings and talks, they are full of 
Projects. They may be all good, I think 





they are, but they are of things I don’t 
understand, and can’t help in, and I am 
willing to leave them in their hands. Did 
you like?” 

Yes,” said y, ‘very much. Do you al- 
ways attend here?” 

"Yes, it is a nice, cosy place, and makes 
me think of home. We don’t always have 
women preachers, but they are always good. 
I don’t like to go to your large churches 
where you must stand in the entry till the 
owners of the pews are seated; I like to go 
where I can walk right in and take a seat.’, 

“There are two sides to the question, 
these large churches must be supported, 
and those who do this, naturally enough, 
do not wish to be pushed out of their seats 
by strangers.” 

All right I’ve no doubt, but I'd rather go 
where religion is not so expensive, and hos- 
pitality can be afforded. Give me the ‘upper 
room.’” ® 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE, 





It is a somewhat mistaken idea that Wo- 
man’s view of the temperance question 
should be exclusively the sentimental one— 
that is, that she may use the weapons of 
prayer and entreaty to her own content but 
that a position based on law is beyond her 
province. 

By all means let her move the powers of 
heaven if she can and will, but let her not 
rely so implicitly on supernatural interven- 
tion as to neglect to plan her own campaign. 
In order to attack most effectually any so- 
cial question there is necessary a solid foun- 
dation of facts and experience, and as a rule 
Woman’s reformatory work is lacking in 
power because she proceeds, and is expect- 
ed to proceed, from personal feeling rather 
than a calm survey of the forces to be over- 
come. 

She knows some woman’s home, or her 
own, has been made desolate by intemper- 
ance and her tears are ready—yes, her whole 
soul is in arms, but is as willing to die en- 
thusiastically, a martyr in the cause as to 
fight coolly, inch by inch, content that the 
victory may not be for to-morrow, nor even 
another to-morrow, but for the future. To 
be sure it is the good of the individual we 
are seeking, but his chiefly as he partakes 
in the general prosperity. Hard as it is to 
believe in nature’s mercy when she appar- 
ently overlooks the unit in providing for 
the aggregate, we are gradually learning to 
adopt her method, hoping for no immediate 
result but for a lasting gain to the race; and 
through a blessed law of compensation the 
well being of the whole does become that 
of every part. 

So the efforts in favor of temperance are 
not so much to lift this or that particular 
slave to passion on to his feet, but to ensure 
thousands in the coming years against as 
many temptations as beset us. To take 
Woman's influence in the temperance ques- 
tion—will it do much permanent good for 
herto pray with liquor dealers and induce 
them to close their saloons as the results of 
a “crusade?” No, for that is a fickle victo- 
ry. They may, under the influence of some 
emotion of repentance or chivalry, withdraw 
from the business, but a contrary wind of 
opinion is as likely to blow them back again. 
Or, would it be sufficient to take reformato- 
ry measures alone, even if signatures tothe 
pledge were freely given and the promise 
honorably kept? No, since we aim rather 
at the prevention than reformation of crime. 
No state of society in which its members 
must be continually bolstered to keep them 
upright, is as free and healthy as one where 
the conditions are such that they do not 
need external support. 

The solution of the problem is that legis- 
lation only, and legislation which depends 
wholly on right, can give firm standing 
ground to temperance. It is true, as has 
been before said, that ‘‘you cannot make 
men good by act of Parliament.” Neither 
can you eradicate love of murder and rob- 
bery from a man’s heart by placing him be- 
hind iron gratings, but you can prevent the 
commission of the criminal act and protect 
the innocent from him by such imprison- 
ment. 

The possession of strergth implies the ne- 
cessity of using it for the protection of the 
weak, and as the learning, love of right and 
justice of the State are (or ought to be,) 
covered by the dome of our State House, it 
is from that building we expect the defence 
of the fable.—women whom intemperance 
leaves bruised in body and broken in heart, 
children who inherit a burden of abnormal 
tastes and propensities and men false to 
their manhood. ‘But”—comes the timid, 
dissenting voice of the conventional doubt- 
er—the one who objects ‘‘on principle” to 
anything new or unusual—‘‘if prohibition 
depends on legislation, what have women 
to do with it?” 

The answer is clear—women have only to 
vote, and fight side by side with their 
husbands and brothers. Joan of Arc was 
not unwomanly in leading an army to vic- 
tory, and no woman of our day will be soil- 
ing her garments by entering the political 
ranks as a private soldier. Shesuffers with 
man when he gives way to appetite—nay, 
does she not, in the lower types of wo- 
manhood herself need reformation? and 
she has a right to protest against the sin. 
Intoxication brings a horde of evils in its 





train and goes hand in hand with prostitu 
tion, and the woman who does not take an 
intense interest in this latter ‘‘social evil” is 
not herself worthy to train up children as 
citizens, Noone denies the right of wo 
man to steady her husband's tottering foot- 
steps when he is brought home drunk, or to 
devote her whole mind to winning him from 
the temptation, so let no one dispute with 
her the right to fight for him and herself 
with law and justice on her side. 

Remembering that this equal right is 
surely coming it would be a fatal mistake 
for woman to lay aside the idea of using it, 
in discouragement, and be content only to 
‘watch and pray.” She needs not only the 
divine patience with which nature brings 
her spring from winter, but to guard against 
misdirected zeal, and present her claim log- 
ically, so that every blow shall tell. The 
right of representation given she may bring 
a purer element into politics and hasten so- 
cial reform, provided always that she re- 
mains true to principle. But should she 
choose rather party chicanery than the law 
of right, she has gained nothing for the 
world in the privilege of casting a vote, and 
would better never have looked beyond 
her own fireside. So it behooves us, 
not only to work for the right, but to do so 
patiently and with weapons of reason and 
truth instead of enthusiasm alone. 

L. K. Buack. 
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REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS, 





FALL RIVER. 


‘Warp 1. 
Carter Susan, 69 Snell. 
Chace Caroline H., 64 Six Rod Way. 
Connell Clara J., 22 Sprague. 
Connell Mabel, 22 7 ue. 
Healy Harriet T., 68 Globe 
Keyes Ella F., 68 Globe. 


Warp 2. 


Briggs Eliza, Pear). 

Conant Jane M., 173 South Main. 
Davis Mary, 173 South Main. 
Greenman Rhoda, 34 Union. 
Harris Sarah D., 15 Pear). 


Warp 3. 


Aspden Emma, 33 Wade. 

Burt Phebe D., Second 

Bury Sarah, 6 Whipple. 

Bury Margaret I., 6 Whipple. 
Churchill Adelaide B., Second. 

Cook Mary 8., 8 Ridge. 

Greggan Lizzie J., 22 Ridge. 
Mackenzie Annie B., 28 Hartwell. 
Mills Elizabeth E.. 20 Whipple. 
Milne Abby A., 31 Third. 

Murphy Ellen, 56 Rodman. 

Orswell Emeline B., 202 South Main. 
Read Julia A., 22 Borden. 
Robertson Eliza J., 210 South Main. 
Robertson Lucy H., 210 South Main. 
Thomas Dora E., 29 Borden. 
Winslow Hattie G., 192 South Main. 


Warp 4. 


Ashton Annie, 7 Ashton. 

Borden Sarah J., 15 Rock. 

Brightman Temperance L., Blossom R’d. 
Brown Caroline M., 18 Bank. 

Brown Elizabeth C., 25 Franklin. 

Dean Elizabeth 8., 23 Bank, 

Dunning Caroline M., 18 Bank. 

Gardner Ella L., 19 Bank. 

Gunn Annie N., 15 Rock. 

Strout Annie M., 10 Bogle. 
Wrightington Chartly P., 4 Wright’gt’n. 
Wrightington Hannah M., Wrightington. 


Warp 5. 


Adams Lydian S., 57 Rock. 
Almy Charity R. 20 Franklin. 
Almy Hannah T., 114 North Main. 
Aydelott Phebe S.. 70 Rock. 
Barker Emma F., 32 Pine. 
Ballard Jane F., 62 Rock. 
Barney Patience A., 34 Elm. 
Bassett Mary L., 94 North Main. 
Boomer Elizabeth M., 30 Winter. 
Boone Matilda M., 128 North Main. 
Brayton Mary A., 15 Winter. 
Brightman Ruth W., 10 Elm. 
Clark Mary A., 107 North Main. 
Clark Mary R., 107 North Main. 
Davis Sabrina M., 34 Linden. 
Durfee Eliza C., 1 Highland ave. 
Durfee Jane F., 1 Highland ave. 
Chace Julia R. B., 15 Cherry. 
Chace Phebe T. 8 Franklin. 
Chace Sarah B., 78 Pine. 

Handy Ella F., 89 Cherry. 
Hatheway Jemima, Pine. 

Henry Eliza A. N., 18 June. 
Homer Emma L., Franklin. 
Marble Sarah 8., 46 Rock. 
Munroe Susan, 53 Pine. 

Reed Sophia B., 89 Pine. 

Seward Mary A., 16 Locust. 
Trafton Phebe H., 11 Winter. 
Warren Harriet G., 18 Grove. 
Westall Julia, 119 North Main. 
Wetherell Fanny A., 41 Cherry. 
Wilbur Phebe, 4 Durfee. 
Winslow Susan P. H., 60 Pine. 
Wight Antonette, 119 North Main. 
Wixon Bethia 8., 45 High. 
Wixon Susan H., 45 High. 

Wood Diana C. G., 24 Durfee. 
Wood Mary A., 24 Durfee. 


Warp 6. 


Aldrich Louisa G., 33 Hanover. 
Anthony Amelia F., 142 North Main. 
Borden Rachel D., 38 Prospect. 
Brown Lydia A., 91 Rock. 
Brown Maria L., 10 Barnaby. 
Buffinton Mary E., 25 Hanover. 
Davis Maria, 91 Rock. 

Durfee Hannah V., 88 Rock. 
Hart Lydia P.. 182 North Main. 
Hill Lucy C., 131 North Main. 
Leland Mary G., 55 North. 
Morton Emily C., 15 Prospect. 
Morton Mary E., 153 Davol. 

Read Lydia H., 182 North Main. 
Sherman Martha G., 14 Taylor. 
Slade Mary B. C., 10 School. 
Wood Ella, 142 North Main. 





WELL DESERVED. 


The wonderful immuni 
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passengers killed, meet their death by their own 
recklessness or of the rules of the 
railroad com , we say that a number of 
pale equal! the country’s are 
ann y our it a fatal 
accident that can be attributed to the fault of the 


railroad officials. 
A sense of security on the part of » 
one the constant een of the Ly M ae 2-% 

e every possible e 
comfort of patrons, make an travel a pleasure 
i The newly invented air-brakes, the patent 
latforms and couplings, the improved methods of 
le and rail laying, and the perfect system of &' 8, 
combine to uce this extraordinary absolution 
accident or injury. 
We are led to these reflections from an intimate 
acquaintance with the workings of one of the best 
roads in the United § the and 
Northwestern, whose operations extend from Chica- 
go to the British Possessions, and whose branches 
permeate considerable point of traffic through- 
out the ‘re Northwest, and even to the fic 
coast, No ordinary mind can master the details of 
ahuge corporation like this, whose hun- 
dreds of trains, passenger and ht, arrive and 
the regularity of the clock; whose mil- 
Transported, each 


not fall this country a company which maintains a 
better corps of conductors, many of whom the trav- 
e public have met for twenty years past, and all 
S em gentlemen in the strictest sense of the 
erm. 

To the management is solely due the general ex- 
cellence of this great way, and we are glad to 
know that the vast business which the Vm ge / a 

e 


now doing. indicates the public reciation o 
efforts of these gentlemen to serve them.— The Herald 
Sept. 1, 1879. 








D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Boston. 


Have just published 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
FRANCE, By Cuar.torre M. Yonez. Uni- 
form with Germany, Greece, Rome, and England. 
12mo. $1.50. Charming history, charmingly illas- 
trated. 


THE DOGBERRY BUNCH. By Mary 
HARTWELL CaTHERWOOD. Thirty illustrations by 
Miss Lathbury. Cloth. 16mo. Price. $1.25, 


A merry story of seven plucky children who would 
hang together. 


ROYAL LOWRIE’S LAST YEAR AT 
ST. OLAVE’S, By Maenvs MERRIWEATHER, 


author of “Royal Lowrie.” 16mo. Illustrated. 

$1.25. 

The pure, e’evated, and bright spirit of the book is 
charming and most helpful. 


BaBYLAND educates the eye and the taste by its ar. 
tistic and beautiful appearance, and its little sketches 
and bits of poetry are no less sources of perpetual en- 
joyment for the wee folks.—Annapolis Record. 


BABYLAND 


Only 50 cents a year. 


This little magazine for the babies will be, during 
Prettier and Funnier than ever, 
with Beautiful Illustrated Sto- 
ries, Funny Sketches, Slate Pic- 
tures, Jingles, &c., &c. 


Printed on thick, strong paper, BABYLAND is just 
what you need to put in Baby’s hand when you wish 
to leave him alone a few minutes. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 
FOR 1879-1880. 





* We goo poepased te offer out of town petvons the 
8: 


following assortment of these beautifal 
Six assorted Cards f 


DNcDivdivbebadestéeecs 50 
Ten aseorted —_ LY octiestenbodh@ecs cae $1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to ‘0 i 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. — 
H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 
CK’S ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE. 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Tilus with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow 
them. All fora Five Cent Stamp. In English or 


VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Five cents for postage will buy the Fronat Gurpg, 


175 Pages, Six 
Plates, undred vi For 
50c in covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In 
or 
Vick’s IntustrateD MonTHLY Macazrmr—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and 
fine Engravings. Price a a year; Five Copies $8 
umber sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 
cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PEASE: spraunvoUs 
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= restoring their power to throw off F\ 


Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
y tormented with Consti 
frightened over ' 
dure nervous or sick headaches? f 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIF TY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER: DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A comgiete education may thus be received in pre 
aration ‘for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college receiving the same 

ction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the ons with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a exercises. 

The new 1 house is situated in the most open 
and ee of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory opening, upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be in ted, 
and ee ee consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wedn and daily 


aye and Sears Gee A 
on week days, on and 1, es can 
at the stores of A & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SsE=xzs, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8, 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
pT a pa | examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 





results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and y- 
New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the i“ 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcemente or information, address the 


LT. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 


Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY,’ 


BosTOoN, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an ualled reputation for furnishing a ~ 
plete Musical Education at sy - 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appoin: 
Music Store, in Music Hall cotranes, where ata 
stock os and Jactrumental Music to Rept ooe- 

stantly The GenzRaL PusBLic, as well 
TesouEns and Sropexrs, can be assured of > 
toll be carefully clase fed. eryeturss 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 


Hasa large list of Lecturers, 
men R ers and Com 
for supplying 


2” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TO 
lys4. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Friends. Both 
courees, Classical, ;_N 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 





Instru- 
tions 





Near Philadelphia. Under care of 
sexes admitted and receive the same 


ormal ie 
For particalars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 
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THE BIGHT OF WIDOWS IN BURYING- 
GROUNDS. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—Will you let my pen 
speak from your “‘pulpit” and proclaim 
unto ‘‘all creation” the wrong which Mas- 
sachusetis law inflicts upon widows in the 

of legal rights in burial places? 

ving occasion, recently, to make in- 
quiries concerning a lot in Mount Auburn, 
I called at the office of the association in 
Pemberton square. Inthe most courteous 
manner my statements were received; my 
questions kindly answered, but to my amaze- 
ment the secretary announced the fact that 
‘under our State laws a widow has no right 
to order interments in the burial ot of her 
late husband unless he conveyed to her a 
legal title by will.” Her right in it being 
only a right of dower which cannot be 
rendered really ‘‘available unless she be 
buried alive” and thus become possessed 
of a ‘‘widow’s portion.” 

Believing this law was not generally un- 
derstood, the secretary incorporated with 
his report for 1880 an appendix, giving 
information concerning the matter; hoping 
thereby to direct to it the attention of indi- 
viduals and specially legislators. 

A portion of the report is as follows:— 

INFORMATION. 

The following statement is presented in 

answer to the question frequently asked in 
to the title to a lot when the propri- 
etor dies. 

By the original act of incorporation, lots 
are held as real estate. The proprietor can 
convey, or by will devise, his lot; but if he 
dies intestate it descends to his heirs-at-law, 
who are (Chap. 220, Acts of 1876):— 

1,. Children, and issue of any deceased 


child. 
2. If no issue, then his or her father and 


mother. 

8. If no issue nor mother, then his or her 
father. 

4. If no issue nor father, then his or her 
mother. 

5. If no issue, and no father nor mother, 
then his or her brothers and sisters, and 
children of any deceased brother or sister. 

6. If no issue, and no father, mother, 
brother, nor sister, then next of kin. 

7. If a widow and no kintred, then the 
widow.* 

Except as provided by 7, the widow has 
no title to a lot; and, unless the heirs-at-law 
convey it to her, she cannot order inter- 
ments, 

If a proprietor in his will makes no de- 
vise of the lot, it becomes a part of the 
residuary estate; or if not devised, and no 
= age of residue, it descends to heirs-at- 

aw. 

And so the widow stands to-day as ‘‘No. 
7’ in the provisions of State Jaw for her 
rights and burial. 

As in ‘‘No 6,” suppose ‘‘the next of kin” 
be a rollicking boy who persists, as I once 
knew a boy to do, in having his ‘‘faithful 
dog bear him company.” The widow has 
no right to object. She can look forward, 
perchance, to a last resting-place in a Pot- 
ter’s field, while the boy of her husband’s 
blood may appropriate what should be 
sacredly reserved as her grave for the occu- 
pancy of his ‘‘pet dog Schneider.” Too 
monstrous, do you say, ye who live in 
sheltered homes, with hearts and lives un- 
scathed by wicked law? 

No more monstrous than the realities 
which have come to many upon whose 
brow God has .set the seal of widow. 
There have been many instances where the 
law has been enforced, and the widow 
buried in other than her husband’s lot, be- 
cause of vindictiveness on the part of 
heirs-at-law. 

The will of Joshua P. Converse, who 
died in Woburn, Mass., March, 1876, 
empowered Parker L. Converse to rule 
over a little crippled girl and myself. To 
free myself from clutches which reach be- 
yond the grave of an insanely vindictive 
epileptic, I filed a ‘‘Widow’s Waiver.” The 
will expressly states the burial lot shall be 
fitted up in ‘‘such style as my executor and 
my wife shall determine.” Knowing I had 
filed a ‘‘waiver” Parker L. Converse has 
said to me, ‘“You have no rights in the lot, 
have no word to say concerning its being 
fitted up.” But for my right in the burial 
lot of my own kindred who have sacredly 
set apart a resting-place for me among the 
tried and true, how should I fare for burial 
at the hands of one whose lack of humani- 
ty and manliness caused him to utter the 
forbidding words? Answer me, ye who 
have said, ‘‘It may be law; but too mons- 
trous to be enforced by any human being.” 
So long as legalized cruelties are sanctioned 
by statute, so long will beings exist who 
will ‘hit the mark” where they can torture 
the helpless by displays of legalized power. 
Now it is believed comparatively few are 
aware of the existence of the law. There 
are scores of kind husbands who would 
most speedily and emphatically ‘‘devise” 
their burial. lots, if they knew their wives 
if widowed could be tortured and forbidden 
to lie beside them in the sleep of death: 
and there are many noble men who will 
hasten to join the man who will have the 
moral .courage to attack this legalized 


*At the session of the Legislature in 1874, the 
oem referred the bill to rights iene 
= lote, seat coe ‘ 


ought to 
The was as f : > on % the 
re 





the of said lot, as the case may be."’ The 
bill did not become a law. 





wrong. All this can be—should be—cor- 
rected at once. 

The promises read: ‘‘Ask, and it shall 
be given you; Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

Then let Massachusetts widows not only 
knock at the doors of legislation, seeking 
for redress, but thunder, if need be, in the 
ears of every member for the right to hu- 
mane burial. 7 

This little waif is sent forth from a 
dwelling where the clogged and tardy 
wheels of Probate law shadow it like a pall; 
sent forth, hoping it may quicken thought 
and action in some direction where the 
memory of an honest woman, a faithful 
wife, and a devoted mother lifts and 
strengthens man for the fulfilment of God’s 
glorious purposes, 

Will the Legislature of 1880 wipe out 
this stain from the State laws, and lift one 
darkened cloud from my dwelling and 
many another? 

“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
by?” —Lamentations i:12. 

Susan TAYLOR CONVERSE. 

Woburn, Mass., Feb. 18, 1880. 
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SUFFRAGE TEA PARTY IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—The Woman Suf- 
frage Society of this most advanced State of 
lowa, and of this most aggressive County of 
Polk particularly, gave the regular quarter- 
ly tea-party Feb. 14, at the residence of 
State Treasurer, Hon. G. W. Bemis. 

Under theshadow of the old State Capitol 
where a few days since, lowa’s Legislature 
passed through its lower House one bill to 
strike the word ‘‘male” from its State Con- 
stitution, and another making women eligi- 
ble to the office of State legislator, came to- 
gether about one hundred and fifty of the 
earnest advocates of Woman Suffrage and 
their friends. Butter and cream from low- 
ing herds, and late Thanksgiving fowls from 
the plentiful homes of our country members, 
and the unstinted larders of our city friends 
made glad the inner man; while across the 
way on one of Nature’s grand eminences 
loomed in the moonlight the massive walls 
of our new State Capitol, now in process of 
completion, where perhaps when ready for 
occupancy, lowa’s daughters may alike with 
her sons dedicate its stately halls to a truer 
administration of justice, and prove what 
it has taken this country a hundred years to 
learn, that a government of the people, and 
by the people, means all the people, and 
not merely the masculine half. 

The President, Mrs. Josephine A. Woods, 
after pleasantly checking the hum of con- 
versation, said, that as ‘“Taxation without 
representation” was the spirit of the famous 
‘‘Boston Teaparty,” so we were gathered to 
give strength to the same principle; but she 
would call upon those who were much more 
able to enunciate this doctrine than herself, 
and introduced the Hon. C. C. Cole, who 
said, that his own sons and daughters were 
equal in the love and care of parents, equal 
in capacity and education, yet when they 
came to active life the laws unjustly dis- 
criminated against the daughters. This had 
long ago made him an advocate of equal 
rights. 

Mrs. Belle 8. Brown who represented the 
county association came next. She unites 
with a dignified presence, the magnetism 
born of earnest convictions. She plead for 
the right of American women to vote upon 
questions in which they are vitally interest- 
ed for themselves and their children, rather 
than that foreign-born voters should decide 
for them; and thanked God that no human 
laws could hinder the transmission of the 
same capacities of mind, and divine aspira- 
tions of soul to her daughters as to her sons. 
She hoped that if the present Assembly 
were unwilling to give the whole loaf they 
might at least grant the precious crumb of 
school suffrage. . 

Miss Ida Kurtz, a student of the High 
School, rendered Phebe Carey’s ‘‘Henpeck- 
ed Husband” so well as to receive high 
compliments from her much amused audi- 
ence. . 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who isagain 
with us, having chosen this city for her 
home, was next introduced, and in her 
quiet, winning way, explained that this is a 
reform in which Woman is not pitted 
against man; but in her love for him, does 
not seek to rise above him, but only to 
stand at his side recognized and clothed 





with power to decide upon matters accord- 


ing to her own convictions. 

The Rev. C. R. Pomeroy who long ago 
espoused the cause of Woman Suffrage 
said, with his characteristic fervor and elo- 
quence that the men of this nation should 
not wait for their mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters to come as suppliants at their feet beg- 
ging for what is theirs by right, but should 
give it to them unasked, and urged the ad- 
visability of organized work among men in 
that direction. 

The exercises were pleasantly interspersed 
with music and singing by young ladies 
and gentlemen of this city, and ata seasona- 
ble hour the company dispersed from a 
gathering where sociability, friendship and 
hospitality combined to strengthen a cause 
which tends to the uplifting of our com- 
mon humanity. 8. ‘9:' C. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


In the Light of Asia Mr. Arnoid has sung 
most charmingly of India life, and given 
lovely pictures of its scenery in all its gor- 
geous coloring fragrant with balmy odor 
of that mystic clime. In rich and classical 
lines the poem tells the story of the birth 
and life of Prince Gautama which is recited 
from the lips of a Buddhist in order that 
the spirit of Asiatic thoughts may be ap- 
preciated in its oriental meaning, and that 
the miracles and philosophy of India 
thought can be better understood. 

As we read the delightful poem it incites 
within usa spirit of helpfulness,and prompts 
us to deeds of generous loving kindness. 
The poem opens with the dream of Queen 
Maya, wite of King Suddhodana, who repos- 
ing beside her lord beheld one magnificent 
six rayed star which shed its soft beams 
upon her and enters her womb. 


“And over half the earth a lovely light 


Forewent the morn... . and a wind blew 
With unknown freshness over land and seas. .. 
And gods 


Walked free with men that day though men knew not, 
For heaven was filled with gladness for Earth's sake, 
Knowing Lord Buddha thus was come again.” 

The king is alarmed by the strange portents 
until his dream readers tell him that such 
a wonderful child has not been born for a 
thousand years. Hearing this the king 
commands that the town shall put on its 
festive garb. The merchants come from 
afar to honor the babe and present to him 
their choicest gifts. 

Among those who come is av aged sai.t, 
whose ears, long deaf to the things of time 
heard the sound of angelic beings, and who 
comes to worship the child and bring a mes- 
sage to the king. 

This is that blossom on our human tree, 

Which opens once in many myriad years— 

But opened, fills the world with Wisdom’s scent 
And Love’s dropped honey. From thy royal root 
A heavenly Lotus springs: Ah, happy House, 
Yet not all happy, for a sword must pierce 

Thy bowels for this boy—whilst thou, sweet Queen! 
Dear to all gods and men for this great birth, 
Henceforth art grown too sacred for more woe, 
And life is woe, therefore in seven days 

Painless thou shalt attain the close of pain.” 

Tender, sweet, and reverent, is the youth 
of the Prince, with wisdom beyond his years 
astonishing his teachers. The king worships 
him and has some new delight provided ev- 
ery hour for his happiness. 

The sweet sympathy of the Prince is beau- 
tifully told. One day as his cousin was 
sporting, a flock of wild swans passed, and 
the foremost swan experienced the bitter 
dart of the sportsman’s arrow. 

“So that it fell, the bitter arrow fixed, 

Bright scarlet blood-gouts staining the pure plumes, 
Which seeing, Prince Siddartha took the bird 
Tenderly up, rested it in his lap— . 
Sitting with knees crossed, as Lord Buddha sits— 
And, soothing with a touch the wild thing's fright, 
Composed its ruffled vans, calmed its quick heart, 
Caressed it into peace with hght kind palms 

As soft as plantain-leaves an hour unrolled, 

And while the left hand held, the right hand drew 
The cruel steel forth from the wound, and laid 
Cool leaves and healing honey on the smart. 

Yet all so little knew the boy of pain 

That curiously into his wrist he pressed 

The arrow barb, and winced to feel its sting, 

And turned with tears to soothe his bird again.” 

The second book gives a description of 
the beautiful palaces which King Suddhoda- 
na has built for the dear prince. 

One day the king noticed that the prince 
seemed sad and meditative, and it troubled 
him,so that the king consulted his ministers 
as to what should be done for the real hap- 
piness of his son and they thus advise: 

Maharaja! love 
Will cure these thin distempers, weave the spell 
Of Woman’s wiles about his idle heart, 
What knows this noble boy of beauty yet, 
Eyes that make heaven forgot, und lips of balm? 
Find him soft wives and pretty playfellows; 
The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains 
A girl’s hair lightly binds. 

The king orders that the most beauti- 
ful maids within his domain shall hold a 
court of pleasure at his palace, in order that 
the prince shall make choice of a spouse. 
All the maids in lovely costume attired, 
repair to the court for the inspection of the 
Prince Siddartha. The sweet Yasddhara, 
daughter of the great ‘Suprabuddha, looks 
into the prince’s eyes, and then sprung ten- 
der love. In the following lines the doc- 
trine of transmigration is clearly set forth: 
Long after—when enlightenment was full— 

Lord Buddha—being prayed why thus his heart 

Took fire at first glance of the Sakya girl, 

Answered, ‘“We were not strangers, as to us 

And all it seemed; in ages long gone by 

A hunter's son, playing with forest girls 

By Yamun’s springs, where Nandadevi stands, 

Sate umpire while they raced beneath the firs 

Like hares at eve that run their playfal rings; 

One with flower-stars crowned he, one with long 
plumes 

Came first for him, and unto her the boy 

Gave a tame fawn and his heart's love beside. 

And in the woods they lived many glad years, 

And in the woods they undivided died. 

,Lo! as hid seed shoots after rainiess years, 

‘So good and evil, pains and pleasures, nate 

And love, and all dead deeds, come forth again 

Bearing bright leaves or dark, sweet fruit or sour, 

Thus I was he, and she Yasodhara; 

And while the wheel of birth and death turns round, 

That which bath been must be between us two.” 

There was a custom which even kings had 
to observe, that was, to win the hand of a 
maid they must excel at the games in mar- 
tial arts. 

The description of the youth competing 
at the games is beautiful in coloricg and 
wealth of imagery, evincing the true poetic 
genius of the author. 





Beautiful is the description of the Prince’s 
palace, where there was everything that 
could delight the eyes and charm the senses. 
All the beauties of Nature were found here 
in perfection: 

And all this house of love was peopled fair 
With sweet attendance, so that in each part 
With lovely sights were gentle faces found. 
Soft speech and willing service, each one glad 
To gladden, pleased at pleasure, proud to obey, 
Till life glided beguiled, like a smooth stream 
Banked by perpetual flowers, Yasodhara 
Queen of the enchanting court. 

Mr. Arnold has been a very careful stu- 
dent of the Indian dialect and has given it 
in its richest flavor thus: 

“Tis good”’ the Sage rejoined, ‘“Most Noble Prince, 
If these thou knowst, needs it that I should teach 
The mensuration of the lineal?” 

Humbly the boy replied, “Acharya!” 

“Be pleased to hear me. Paramanus ten 

A parasukshma make; ten of those build 

The trasarene and seven trasarenes 

One mote’s-length floating in the beam, seven motes 
The whisker-point of mouse, and ten of these 

One likhya; likhyas ten a yuka, ten 

Yukas a heart of barley, which is held 

Seven times a wasp waist; so unto the grain 

Of mung and mustard and the barley corn." 

The music and rhythm of the third book 
is very pleasing and graceful in movement. 
Listen for a moment to the voice of Devas 
or spirits of the air which call Prince 
Siddartha to his great work :— 

We are the voices of the wand ering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never fiud; 
Lo! as the wind is so is mortal life, 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


Wherefore and whence we are ye cannot know, 
Nor where life springs, nor whither life doth go; 
We are as ye are, ghosts from the inane, 

What pleasure have we of our changeful pain? 


What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless bliss? 
Nay, if love lasted, there were joy in this; 

But life’s way is the wind’s way, all these things 

Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings. 


We have quoted only three stanzas of 
these lines, but sufficient to give the reader 
an idea of the wildness and dreamy music 
which they contain. From this chant the 
Prince learns there is anvther world outside 
of his lovely elysium, and asks:— 

Is there a land which sees the great sun roll 
Into the waves, and are there hearts like ours, 


Countless, unknown, not happy—it may be— 
Whom we might succor if we knew of them? 


The Prince demands to see this outside 
world. The King orders that the town 
shall put on a festive appearanee, and all 
unpleasant sights be removed and no un- 
pleasant sounds be heard. Just as the pro- 
cession escorting the Prince is passing out- 
side the City gates— 

Slow tottering from the hovel where he hid 

Crept forth a wretch in rags, haggard and foul, 

An old, old man whose shrivelled skin sun-tann ed, 
Clung like a beast’s hide to his fleshless bones, 
Bent was his back with load of many days. 

His eyepits red with rust of ancient tears. 

His dim orbs blear with rheum, his toothless jaws 
Wagging with palsy and the fright to see 

So many and such joy. 


After beholding such a being the Prince 
becomes sad and soon gives up all the pleas- 
ures of his enchanted home, and even his 
lovely Queen, and obeys the call to go and 
love his fellow-men. 

In book fourth we have a most refined, 
exquisite, and brilliant, scene of the palace 
of the royal ones at night. 

In book fifth we find the Prince dwelling 
in the wilderness and have ap account of 
the company of Yogis who by torment- 
ing themselves expected to obtain happiness 
of the gods. 

After all his wanderings and quest Prince 
Gautama becomes illuminated, and goes 
forth to preach the gospel of self renuncia- 
tion, 

It matters not what the opinions of the 
critics are upon Mr. Arnold's estimate of 
Buddha, the poem itself is a choice contri- 
bution to classical literature. 

JAMES CLARK BURNHAM. 
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HEALTH OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


Mr. F. B. Sanborn writes appreciatively 
of Mr. Emerson’s health as follows.— 

Paragraphs now and then appear about 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's loss of memory 
which give needless pain to his friends. 
He is an old man—as most of us will be 
when we reach seventy-seven, and has that 
inconvenient infirmity of age—an inability 
to recall at once the thing he would remem- 
ber. But he still remembers more than 
most men, and what comes to his mind is 
always worth remembering—which is not 
the case with most men. He lectures at 
Concord this week, giving what will be his 
hundreth lecture before the lyceum of that 
town. His health is firm, his spirit cheerful 
and serene, as in earlier years, but he sees 
fewer visitors and finds his days more pre- 
cious as they grow fewer. He writes little, 
reads much, and is revising those papers 
which he will never publish, but which 
will yet appéar in print some day. His life 
is no longer a public one in any sense, and 
thos? who love him should respect his pri- 
vacy, and allow one who has served his age 
so faithfully to withdraw from it as gently 
as he came before it. 
‘Nothing is here for tears; nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair. 
And what is best and happiest yer, all this 
With God is not parted from him, as some feared, 
But favoring and assisting to the end.”’ 





Regulate the Secretions. 


In our endeavors to preserve health it is of the 

utmost ye that we keep the secretory sys- 

ect condition. The well-known remedy 

specific action upon the kidneys, 

liver, and bowels. Use it instead of dosing with 

. It is purely vegetable, 
and is prompt but mild in action. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
March 1st, 3:30 p.m. Poetical Picnic. 


Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park St., 
pap it” YY P.M. Speaker, Sara E. Brown. M.D. Wom- 


The Moral Education Association.— 

A course of meetings for the colored women of 
Boston, under the auspices of the Moral Education 
Association, will be held as follows:— 

On Feb. 28, 3 p.m., a meeting will be held at Mrs. 
M. F. Albee Nason’s, 626 Main st., Charlestown. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will read a paper on ‘‘Mar. 
tiage.”’ All are welcome, 

On Thursday, March 4, 3 p.m., there will be a meet- 
ing in the Twelfth Baptist Church, Phillips street, 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney will speak on ‘A Moral Par- 
pose in Life.” 

On Thursday, March 11, 3 p.w., there will be a 
meeting in the M. E. Church, North Russell street, 
Rey. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak on “Purity.” 

On Thursday, March 18, 3 P.M,, there will be a 
meeting in the peepentent Baptist Church, Joy 
street, Dr. 2. Safford will speak on ‘Elements 
of Success in Life.” 

On Thuraday, March 25, 3 p.m., there will be a 
meeting in the African M. E. Church, Charles street, 
Miss Abby W. May will speak, subject to be given. 

All are cordially invited to these meetings, and 
members of the Association are requested to be 
present without furtier notice. 

Dr. A. B, Haynes lectures on “Embryology 
and the Models,” in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, 
March 4th, at 3 p.m, to ladies only. 

Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
nesé and accuracy. 


























Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So, Sixth St., Richmond, Ind, 


Office hours from 7 to 9 a.M., 1to3 and 6 to7 p.m. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


NOT TO BE MARKED DOWN. 


We find, upon a careful examination of the stock 
and prices of Winter goods now on hand in our Re- 
tail Clothing and Custom departments—that ip conse- 
quence of the recent remarkab‘e advance in prices of 
wool and other materials, used in the manufacture of 
ourclothing—the present prices are much less than 
we can makeon the same qualities for the next Fall 
and Winter season. 

We have, therefore, thought it proper to notify our 
customers that after this date there will be no further 
reduction in prices on our Winter goods this season. 

Some lots of Overcoats and Business Suits are sel!- 
ing at very low prices, and may be bought now at 
twenty to thirty per cent. less thon next season. 


Macullar Parker & Co. 
400 Washington street. 








PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


EASTER CARDS. 


In a great variety of styles and designs, among 
which are 


EASTER EGG CARDS, 


The novelty and beauty of which are of striking 
character. 


EASTER CROSSES. 


PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illaminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey; 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 433m 


$5 to $20 Rew esttomes, Samples eh 
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